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THADDEUS 


: | ‘HERE are very few prominent 

men of the Northwest whose 
versatile experiences represent more 
interestingly the sharp angles of our 
civilization than the present Lieuten- 
ant Governor of Wisconsin. 
of the most noted lumbermen of that 
section of the country where lumber- 
men are the mighty merchants of the 
land, eminent in the politics of his 
State, quite notably distinguished 
among the public men of the great 
Valley of the Upper Mississippi, he 
has acquired all he has, and become 
what he notwithstanding early 
poverty and subsequent difficulties 
which would have been insurmount- 
able except by extraordinary ability 
and pluck. 

THADDEUS COLEMAN POUND was 
born December 6, 1832, in the town 
of Elk—popularly known as “ Quaker 
Hill’’—in the northwestern part of 
Pennsylvania. His father and mother, 
Elijah and Judith, were Quakers, who 
had recently removed from Rochester, 
New York. They were poor. We 
often heard Governor PounD 
speak of his birth-place —a small log 
house, with an immense fire-place; 
the old-fashioned back-log ; the boiled 
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or baked chestnuts; the buckwheat 
cakes on the huge griddle suspended 
from a crane, and eaten with maple 
syrup; the inevitable school-mistress, 
‘boarding round,” and all the other 


accompaniments of log-cabin life 
which now seem to pertain to an 


ancient age. In 1838, Elijah Pound 
removed to Western New York, hav- 
ing found the road to fortune difficult 
to travel in Pennsylvania, and the 


goal invisible. About a year after 
the removal of the family to New 


York, the wife and mother died, when 
the boy THADDEUs went to live with 
his grandfather, after whom he had 
been named. Here he passed four 
years of boyhood; when his father, 
having married again, took his chil- 
dren and made a Fourierite venture 
with a society then organizing in the 
town of Clarkson. Six weeks of un- 
buttered bread and unseasoned vege- 
tables satisfied Mr. Pound's ambition 
in this particular, and he then moved 
to Rochester, where he and his sons 
were employed in a woollen factory, 
—the wages of THADDEus being one 
shilling a day for assorting wool. The 
lads earned some pocket-money by 
*‘doing chores" for the neighbors— 
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the labor in this line in which THAD- 
DEUS excelled being, we _ believe, 
washing buggies in the Genessee 
River. While he was at work in the 
woollen factory, James K. Polk was 
elected President of the United States. 
One of the consequences of that po- 
litical event, as connected with pre- 
ceding vicious legislation, was that 
the prices of woollen goods declined. 
Wages of factory hands declined also; 
and, in consequence, young PouND 
became a Tariff Whig. Whether he 
still clings to his ‘“*boyhood’s faith” 
in this respect, or has adopted ideas 
worthy of his vigorous manhood, we 
have not taken the pains particularly 
to inquire. 

The “hard times 
matter of general recollection. Pov- 
erty knocked at the door of Elijah 
Pound's home. He determined to 
try his fortunes in the Western land. 
By disposing of much of his house- 
hoid furniture, he was able to secure 
deck passage for his family to Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin, on a lake steamer. 
There the family arrived in May, 
1847, and proceeded thence to Wal- 
worth county, stopping for a while 
with Joel Pound, brother of Elijah. 
Here the step-mother soon became 
sick and died; and not long after, a 
daughter, but two or three years 
old, of whose beauty and infantile 
loveliness Governor Pounp - still 
speaks with affectionate remembrance, 
was buried with her. <A farm was 
rented on what was then known as 
“Catfish Prairie,” in Rock county, 
about ten miles from the now beauti- 
ful and flourishing city of Janesville, 
where father and sons lived in bach- 
elor style. THADDEUS performed 
double duty, being both farm-hand 
and cook. 

This brings us to an important 
event in the life of Governor Pounp — 
the turning-point, we may say, of his 
history. He had not received, it may 
well be supposed from what has al- 
ready been said, special advantages 
of education. He had attended the 
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common schools quite regularly dur- 
ing the winter seasons, and in the 
studies there pursued he was diligen 
and proficient. He had also read 
such books as he could borrow, and 
had become a youth of more than 
usual intelligence. In the winter of 
1847, the young man, then attending 
district school near the farm, found 
himself one day promoted to the rank 
of teacher. The trustees had for some 
cause dismissed the teacher who had 
been employed, and, in accordance 
with the vote of the pupils, had 
selected young PounpD to take the 
position. That he filled it with suc- 
cess, though but fifteen years of age, 
is a remarkable fact (unique, so far as 
we recollect, except in the case of 
George D. Prentice), and greatly to 
his credit. This event added zest to 
his educational ambition, and we 
find him soon afterwards pursuing 
his studies at Wilton Academy. 
He had but little ease, however, 
for he paid for his tuition, boarding, 
and clothing, with funds gained by 
teaching public school during the win- 
ter and by working in the harvest fields 
during summer vacations. An epi- 
sode of his educational life occurred 
in 1850, when he and his elder brother, 
Albert E., made a lecturing tour, in 
which they performed many interest- 
ing experiments in what was then 
called Animal Magnetism, as well as 
exposed many of the humbugging 
tricks which about this time deluded 
many people who pinned their faith to 
this ‘‘science.”’ After this the brothers 
returned to New York State, with the 
object of further pursuing their studies. 
This they did at Rushford Academy, 
alternately studying there and teach- 
ing district school and writing-school, 
until the month of October, 1855, 
when they were severally married 
by one ceremony to two sisters, the 
elder to Sarah, and THADDEUuS to 
Angevine Loomis. During the fol- 
lowing winter the subject of our 
sketch and his bride taught a high 
school at Caledonia, making enough 
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money, less twenty dollars borrowed, 
to carry them to Chippewa Falls, Wis- 
consin, where they have ever since re- 
sided—as has the brother, with his 
family. Here, also, the father has 
lived for some years, and still lives 
with his children and_ grand-chil- 
dren —a hale, hearty, happy old gen- 
tleman. 

Since the time when Mr. PouND 
went to Chippewa Falls to live, his 
life has been a steady career of suc- 
cess, whether as respects his private 
business affairs or his connection with 
politics. He began there as an ac- 
counting clerk. In 1859-60 he was 
chosen Enrolling Clerk of the Wiscon- 
sin Assembly. He is now Lieutenant 
Governor of the State and ex-officio 
President of the Senate, and president 
and chief business manager of the 
Union Lumbering Company, whose 
business, amounting to more than a 
million dollars annually, is conducted 
over a vast expanse of territory, and 
embraces the lumber trade in all its 
branches—from getting the raw ma- 
terial from the forest, to landing it, in 
boards, shingles, and laths, on the 
wharfs of the Mississippi River cities ; 
merchandising in about all of its 
branches; agriculture in all its forms. 
The Company, owning valuable water 
power and mills, and carrying on an 
immense business, is the successor of 
the house of Pound, Halbert and Co., 
lumber manufacturers and merchants, 
long generally noted in both those 
lines of business. Of this firm, Mr. 
PouND was the senior partner and 
manager. The firm was in existence, 
before its business was transferred to 
the joint stock company, from 1862 to 
1869. Its principal trade was in lum- 
ber; and if it carried on quite exten- 
sive mercantile operations, and accom- 
plished also no little in practical agri- 
culture, it was because of the nature 
and extent of the operations and 
transactions in the manufacture and 
sale of the products of the pine- 
ries. Every one knows that the 
primal operations in the lumber busi- 
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ness are performed in the winter sea- 
son, when the trees are felled by 
woodsmen, sawn asunder into logs of 
the different lengths, and carried to 
the streams and mills on sleds. Many 
men and domestic animals are re- 
quired in this branch of the trade. 
Then, if the mills are in the lumber 
regions, the logs are sawn into boards, 
laths, and shingles. 
many men also. Next is the forma- 
tion of rafts ;—that is, the boards are 
fastened together for the purpose of 
being floated down the rivers to 
market. These rafts are made in 
“sections,” for easy management in 
the smaller streams. When they 
reach the Mississippi, the sections are 
fastened together into a huge structure, 


This requires 


oftener worth more than less than one 
hundred thousand dollars. Then, in 
the charge of a pilot and from ten to 
fifteen raftsmen, the raft is navigated 
down the river. Thus there are 
floated down the Mississippi River 
every year hundreds of rafts, worth 
millions of dollars. The raftsmen 
form a class of men by themselves— 
rough in exterior and manners, usu- 
ally wearing red shirts, addicted to 
drinking when ashore, and other im- 
moralities which have not seldom re- 
sulted in fearful crimes; but often 
of generous dispositions, nearly al- 
ways true to their employers, and in- 
variably skilful in the “manly art” of 
self-defence. Sometimes the rafts are 
assisted down the river by little steam- 
ers pushing them. Such has been the 
case with much of the lumber sold by 
Governor PounD. Now, it will be 
perceived that to carry on this busi- 
ness extensively—from the cutting 
down of the trees to the sale of the 
lumber in rafts, at various places 
along the river— requires, in the first 
place, many men; and, in the next 
place, unusual business talents and 
executive capacity. That Mr. Pounp 
has occupied a prominent position in 
this business among those engaged in 
it on the Upper Mississippi, is uni- 
versally agreed by all acquainted with 
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the trade. We do not hesitate to say 
that it is more difficult to conduct 
successfully the business which Mr. 
PouND has carried on, and continues 
to carry on, as the head of the Union 
Lumber Company, than to conduct 
with credit the chief executive office 
of any State of our Republic. 

The statement ought not to be 
omitted that Mr. Pounp's brother, 
Albert, has always been associated 
with him in business, and is now the 
Secretary of the Lumber Company. 
They have never kept any accounts 
with each other; have never quar- 
relled; and the one is just as well off 
as the other. 

While Mr. PounD was thus pass- 
remarkable 
and 
position of an 


ing up, by reason of 


business capacity, integrity, 
energy, from the 
accountant to that of president of 
a company of and _ varied 
trade —from the grade of simple live- 
lihood to that of affluence—he was 
also constantly extending his reputa- 
tion and his influence in the public 


affairs of the great State of which he 


great 


is a citizen. He was a member of 
the Assembly, the popular branch of 
the Legislature, in 1864; and was suc- 
cessively re-elected to the Assemblies 
of 1865, 1867, and 1869,—at the lat- 
ter session being chosen Speaker fro 
tempore. He has been quite 
generally spoken of, meantime, for 
more prominent, if not more import- 
ant, official station. At the Repub- 
lican Convention of 1869 he 


also 


was 


nominated for Lieutenant Governor, 
and was elected in November by a 
majority of about ten thousand votes. 
As a legislator, he was laborious, pop- 
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ular, influential; and as presiding offi- 
cer of the Senate ke is impartial, dig- 
nified, and efficient. He had not 
been long in the Assembly before he 
had shown an aptitude for legislative 
and tact in 
views and measures into favor, which 
reputation. 


business, bringing his 


gave him an extensive 
He was often spoken of by public 
journals of the State with hearty ap- 
proval, and in connection with the 
highest office in the Assembly; but he 
declined to be a candidate therefor. 
He devoted special attention to the 
subject of the free navigation of the 
rivers of Wisconsin, by nature suit- 
able for this purpose; and is known 
as the champion of several notable 
successes in furtherance of his views. 
Mr. Pounp is also the author of a very 
able report, made to the Legislature 
several years ago, against the author- 
ity of individual States to grant rail- 
way companies or others the franchise 
of bridging the Mississippi River—a 
document whose views have since 
been endorsed by Congress. 

In politics, Governor POUND is a 
Republican of the most radical type. 
He believes in the political equality 
of all men and women. He is a 
pleasant speaker, and as a conversa- 
tionalist has a sort of magnetic power 
little less than fascinating. All who 
come in contact with him, whether in 
business, the social circle, or in politics, 
acknowledge his kindly and genial na- 
ture. That he has admirable abilities, 
is conclusively shown by his success 
in extensive business, and in the high 
reputation which he has won among 
the citizens of his adopted State and 
of other States. 
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BY GEORGE SAND, 


[ 7ranslated by Francis Fohnson.] 


CHAPTER VIII. 


ADVENTURE IN THE BLUE CHAMBER, 


7E were to go to Tours, without 
W stopping at Blois, where an- 
other troupe was playing at that mo- 
ment. Leon asked Bellamare if he 
might remain in the latter city a 
couple of days, as he had a friend 
there who had urged him to stay with 
him. Bellamare willingly consented, 
and said that he would remain him- 
self a day at Blois. Imperia wished 
to spend the night at the hotel, in or- 
der to nurse Anna, who, since leaving 
Beaugency, had been seriously indis- 
posed, and wanted a little rest. But 
the other members of our troupe pro- 
ceeded on their way to Tours, under 
the guidance of Moranbois. Bella- 
mare took lodgings, with the two 
young actresses, in a hotel of the 
lower town; and Leon persuaded me 
to go with him to the residence of his 
friend, who he said would be delighted 
to make my acquaintance and to offer 
me hospitality under his roof. I ac- 
cepted, on the condition that I might 
go there after the performance at the 
theatre, and that he would not intro- 
duce me to his friend till the next 
morning. Bellamare had given me 
also leave of absence for twenty-four 
hours. 

‘‘Be entirely at your ease,” 
Leon; “my friend is a bachelor, and 
you will be perfectly at liberty in his 
house. At whatever hour of the 
night you may present yourself with 
your valise, the porter will let you in 
and conduct room. | 
shall give notice of your coming, and 
they will count on you without wait- 
ing for you.” 

He gave me the address, with some 


said 


vou to your 


directions, and then left me. I was 
anxious to see the troupe which was 
performing in the city, and to know 
whether the other lovers on the pro- 
vincial were worse or better 
than myself. I found they 
worse; but this afforded me very lit- 
During the perform- 
burst 


stage 


were 


tle consolation. 
ance, a terrible thunder-storm 
over the city; and it was still raining 
in torrents when we left the theatre, 
in a great confusion of carriages and 
umbrellas. 

In the theatre I had met a young 
actor whom I had known before in 
Paris, and who took me to a café in 
the neighborhood, to await there the 
end of the shower. He offered to 
share with me his room, which was 
quite near by; and tried to dissuade 
me from going to the house of Leon's 
friend in the old city, on the other 
side of the hill, where it would be 
very difficult for me to find my way. 
But I was afraid that Leon might, in 
spite of his promise, have taken the 
trouble of waiting for me; and for that 
reason, as soon as the sky cleared up 
a little, I began to hunt for No. 23 of 
the street indicated. 

I had to search a long while,—to 
mount many flights of steps, then 
again to descend a number of them, 
and look about at hazard, in narrow, 
dark, and completely deserted streets. 
The clock of an old church struck 
one o'clock, when | satisfied myself 
at last that | very 
house, No. 23, which at that moment 
was vaguely illumined by the moon. 
But was it really No. 23? Was it not 
No. 25? I was going to ring, when 
suddenly a wicket opened, as if the in- 
mates heard me coming. Somebody 
looked at me. Then the door 


was before the 


was 
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cautiously opened, and an old serv- 
ant woman, whose face even I could 
not see, asked in a low tone: 

‘Ts it you?” 

“It is I, to be sure,’ I replied; 
‘the friend whom they expect here.” 

‘Hist! Hist!’ she resumed. ‘“ Fol- 
low me!” 

I thought that everybody was asleep, 
or that there was a very sick person in 
the house; and I followed my guide 
on tiptoe. She wore socks over her 
shoes, and marched like a phantom, 
her face veiled by her white head- 
dress. I followed her, and ascended 
a staircase but feebly illumined by a 
lamp which appeared to be of exqui- 
site workmanship. I was in one of 
those old hotels, relics of former ages, 
which nowadays form the chief in- 
terest and ornament of French pro- 
vincial cities—and of Blois in par- 
ticular. On the first floor the old 
woman halted, opened a door, and 
said to me: 

‘Come in,—but do not go out of 
this room!" 

“Certainly not,” said I, smiling. 

“Hist! Hist!"’ she again repeated, 
mysteriously placing her finger on 
her lips. Then I beheld her austere 
and pale figure, which appeared very 
fantastic to me, and which vanished 
in the shadow of the staircase like a 
dream. 

Evidently, I thought, there must be 
in this charming mansion some per- 
son in sickness. That will not be 
very pleasant, but perhaps I may be 
of some service to Leon at this painful 
moment;—and I entered an apart- 
ment elegant and sumptuous in its 
arrangement of furniture and sculp- 
tural ornamentation. I expected to 
find Leon there. Listlessly I crossed 
an antechamber which opened into a 
charming little sa/ov, or rather a dou- 
doir, which was comfortably warmed 
by a cheerful fire, —a most agreeable 
circumstance after the thunder-storm 
which had thoroughly drenched and 
chilled me. Wax candles were burn- 
ing in the chandeliers. Two large 


arm-chairs, of rare workmanship, oc- 
cupied the corners of the chimney; 
but their heavy cushions, which ap- 
peared fresh and plump, showed that 
not many visitors had entered there. 
The sumptuous furniture, arranged 
with scrupulous care, had the peculiar 
aspect seen in those residences which 
have been vacant for some time. 

In the depth of the dewdoir 1 saw 
a tapestry curtain facing the chimney, 
which I lifted with caution. Nothing 
was there but darkness and silence. 
I took one of the candles, and pene- 
trated into the most delightful sleep- 
ing-room I had ever seen. It was 
blue, and the walls were hung with 
sky-colored satin with twisted fringes 
of white silk. A bed, white and gilt, 
with fringed canopy, and ample cur- 
tains of the same stuff, occupied, like 
a monument, almost one whole side 
of the room, which was not large, but 
very high. Opposite the bed, a white 
marble mantle-piece with gilt reliefs 
bore an ornamental clock, d@ /a Louis 
XVI., of rare elegance; chandeliers 
with three branches, white and gilt 
like the clock; and two white marble 
statuettes of Cupid, which were the 
works of a learned and skilled mas- 
ter. All the other furniture—the 
bureau, the rosewood ¢/agéres with 
Sévres medallions, a little white satin 
lounge, two or three arm-chairs with 
beautiful embroidery-work, the velvet 
carpet, the Venetian looking-glass 
with its exquisitely chiselled frame, 
two large drawings in crayon repre- 
senting beautiful ladies in the cos- 
tume of the court of Louis the Fif- 
teenth, and a thousand little orna- 
ments, exquisite in taste and costli- 
ness, all contributed to designate this 
apartment as the chamber of a 
woman both wealthy and artistic, 
both delicate and refined, — perhaps 
even voluptuous. 

After having taken the inventory 
of this luxurious apartment, I asked 
myself whether it was really intended 
for me or whether the old servant 
woman had not made a serious mis- 
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take by introducing me to the chaam- 
ber of then 
remembered that Leon had wealthy 
parents, that he had belonged to the 


some marchioness. I 


highest aristocracy, that his friends 
were to be found among the igh “fe 
of the province, and that, my host 
being a bachelor and independent, 
there was nothing astonishing in the 
fact that he had furnished in his rich 
house a sumptuous apartment for the 
use of beautiful mistress or 
some person of high rank, who gave 


some 


him mysterious sevdezvous in this de- 
lightful place. 

But why did they open it to a poor 
strolling player, soaked and dirty, who 
would have-been satisfied with a mis- 
erable garret? Had they no more 
modest room to offer to a modest trav- 
eller, passing the night in this princely 
Was this the room they kept 
If so, Leon must 


house ? 
for their friends? 
be there; and I commenced to look 
for another bed-room connected with 
my own, 

But there was none. I determined 
to make myself as comfortable as 
possible, expecting to discover in 
the morning that the old servant 
woman had lost her wits. I 
tired, and felt cold; and after the first 
astonishment had given way to the 
desire for rest and sleep, I sat down 
on the lounge, threw a match into the 
structure of wood and kindling built 
in the chimney, and took off my 
boots, the impressions of which I was 
unwilling to leave on the carpet. 

While looking at the image of the 
bed in the Venetian glass inclined 
toward me, I perceived that the silk 
counterpane had not been removed, 
and that nothing indicated that this 
sumptuous bed might not be a mere 
bed of state. I raised the cover, and 
saw that there were neither 
nor blankets on the white satin mat- 
tresses. This caused me again to re- 
flect. Evidently this splendid cham- 
ber was not intended for me, or else 
there was somewhere a more modest 
bed, better adapted for the use of sim- 
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But I looked 


There was nothing in 


ple mortals like myself. 
for it in vain. 
the doudoir, no closet in the wall, — 
nothing to stretch out on, unless the 
occupant of the Blue Chamber had 
been a very short lady who might 
have cowered in the little white satin 
As to was then 
already as tall as I am to-day —I had 


no hope of getting along so well; and i 


lounge. me—who 


resigned myself at first to sleep in an 
erect position, But after five minutes 
I felt too warm, and | stretched myself 
out on the carpet in the middle of the 
room. 

An absolute silence reigned in the 
house to such a degree that one might 
The 
same silence reigned in the street. 
The moon now fully illumined the 


have believed it to be deserted. 


sloping road, which descended in zig- 
zags, bordered by walls which were 
The 


and 


surmounted by clusters of trees. 
gardens were interrupted here 
there by houses, which the slope made 
appear smaller and smaller. 

I did not dare to open the window, 
for fear of making a noise; but | 
looked out through the blue window- 
lights, and the scene which I contem- 
plated received from these blue tints 
a fantastic brilliancy similar to an 
opera moonlight-scene. 

Full-blowing lime-trees elevated 
their thick round heads on the wall op- 
posite ;—a little farther off, pilasters 
supported a vine-bower on a terrace. 
To the right was a little building, 
which might have been the lodge of 
a door-keeper, resembling an antique 
tomb. 

The distant clock struck half-past 
one. I resolved to roll myself up in 
my travelling-blanket, to lie down on 
the satin mattresses, and to cover my- 
self with the immense blue damask 
counterpane, — by means | 
found myself so comfortably situated 
that I fell into a dreamy reverie. 

It was the first time in my life that 
I had lain down on so costly and so 
soft a bed,—and it was probably to 
be also the last time. The fagots 


which 
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continued to crackle and to throw long 
undulating waves of light upon the 
drawings, the furniture, and the ceil- 
ing, which was painted in light clouds 
a back-ground of roseate sky- 
color. Little by little the fire grew 
paler, and illumined the whole with a 
and soft tint must 
have resembled that of the famous 
azure grotto of Capri. I asked my- 
self whether I really felt so well at 
this moment that the continuance of 


upon 


luminous which 


such habits were to be desired. I 
remembered the little farm on which 
I had been brought up; the large fam- 
ily-room, with a ceiling of unhewn 
cross-beams, from which bunches of 
golden onions and scarlet tomatoes 
were hanging down in the way of 
ornamental decoration ; the walls cov- 
ered with kettles and bright copper- 
ware; the noises which disturbed my 
first slumber; the children who were 
rocked to sleep; the dogs which barked 
whenever the cows stirred in the stable, 
or whenever a passing wagon grated 
the pebbles and sand of the road. I 
saw my mother again, and also the 
three little children younger than my- 
self, all of whom had died in the same 
year; my father, still young, putting 
me to bed, while my mother was tend- 
ing the baby. At such moments my 
father used to draw a coarse hempen 
cloth over my face, in order to protect 
my slumber from the flies, which were 
even earlier in the morning than my- 
self. 

Here, I thought, are no flies, —but 
there are no sheets, either: and I was 
innocent enough to ask myself whether 
it might be the custom of noblemen 
to do without them. To all the ques- 
tions which I addressed to myself, the 
replied, 
What 


increasing torpor of sleep 
with its supreme carelessness: 
does it matter? 

A clear and silver-like sound roused 
me. It was the voice of the nightin- 
gale in the garden opposite, which 
penetrated to me through the windows 
and the curtains, together with a dim 
I said to myself 


ray of the moon. 
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that the bird—this artist who is elo- 
quent without putting himself to trou- 
ble, this satisfied lover and accepted 
protector—on the branch was much 
happier than I on my satin cushions; 
and I fell into a profound sleep, from 
which I was awakened by the noise 
of the tongs stirring the fire in the 
chimney of the sa/ox, 

I do not know what sudden lucid- 
ness prevented me from 
“Leon, is it you?”’ Had I slept a 
long while? The fire of my chimney 
was consumed; the moon had arrived 
in front of the window, one of the 


crying — 


curtains of which I had aot closed. 
I got up and stepped noiselessly to the 
tapestry curtain which separated me 
from the deudoir, and which I drew 
apart a hair’s-breadth in order to look 
cautiously into the sa/ox. What I had 
foreseen was but tootrue. An ¢ legant 
lady, in a rich satin dress and lace 
veil, had possession of the apartment. 
It was impossible for me to see her face, 
which turned toward the fire- 
place, and which was not reflected by 
the looking-glass; but through the 
black lace I distinguished her splen- 
did light hair and magnificent neck. 
Her stature was tall and flexible, with- 


was 


out being slim; her movements quiet, 
youthful, and graceful. I saw all that, 
for she raised her arms in order to ex- 
tinguish the candles of the chandeliers 
which still She re- 
moved one of the arm-chairs from 
the fire-place, rolled the other one up 
to it, and placed a cushion under her 
feet. 
single candle, sat down in a despond- 
ent attitude, and disappeared in the 
large arm-chair so completely that I 


were burning. 


She now, illumined only by a 


could see only the outlines of her 
charming little foot, which she had 
stretched out toward the flame. No 
baggage, except a little carpet-bag and 
a water-proof cloak, was to be seen; 
neither was there a chambermaid or 
any other person of the house about 
her. Evidently she was a very inti- 
mate friend of the household, for whom 
they did not put themselves to any 
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inconvenience, agd to whom they had 
said: ‘*‘ At whatever moment you may 
arrive, you are welcome, and will not 
disturb us in the least!"’ She was 
probably a near relative, perhaps a 
sister, of the owner of the house ;:— 
certainly not his mistress, for in that 
case he would not have left her 
alone. 

that she was 
there, and was warming herself before 
retiring for the night. What would 
she think of the bed without sheets 
and blankets, which had puzzled me 


That did not concern me; 


However might be, 


so much? 
but what caused me a great deal of 
the thought of the 
other surprise which awaited her, — 


perplexity was 


namely, that of finding another occu- 
pant in the Blue Chamber, upon the 
security of which she seemed implic- 
itly to rely, for she did not even take 
the trouble to examine it beforehand. 

A young man of twenty, who bears 
in his bosom all the chastity and all 
the timidity of an ideal love, does not 
think of profiting by such a situation. 
I felt only terror at the scene which 
follow,—at the 


suppose she 


cries of the 
lady, who would had 
fallen into an ambush; at the surprise 
of my host; at the laughter or the 
reproaches I would have to undergo. 


would 


My situation was absurd for myself, 
painful for the lady, embarrassing for 
the master of the house. In a mo- 
ment I weighed in my giddy head all 
possible chances of making my escape 
without being discovered. To jump 
out of the window was dangerous, but 
possible. But I would have to open 
the window, and the lady would cry 
“«Stop, thief!’’ To hide myself under 
the bed or in the curtains would be 
worse still. 
that no door opened on the hall from 
the bed-room. 

There was but to be 
taken, —namely, to show mysclf at 
once, to excuse my intrusion as well 
as I could, and to leave the place. 
That is what I was going to do, when 
I saw the lady starting at the noise of 


I had already ascertained 


one course 
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steps, which proceeded from the ante- 
chamber, and announced a new- 
comer. I took advantage of this di- 
version to put the bed in order again, 
to take up my carpet-bag and my bed- 
cover, and to put on my boots. 

I had not yet finished these rapid 
preparations, and was still seated on 
the lounge, holding my boot in my 
trembling hand, when | heard re- 
sounding in the deudoir a voice which 
was too familiar to my ear to leave 
me for one moment in doubt. It was 


the voice of Bellamare! Even while 
complicating the problem, this unex- 
pected circumstance me, 
The lady would not be frightened at 
while Bellamare would 


explain my 


reassured 


my discovery ; 
so well and so easily 
presence that no doubt would remain 
of the purity of my intentions. And 
perhaps the lady would not remain, 
but had given my manager only a 
rendezvous. 1 resolved to 
yet, but not to listen. 


silence about us was so pro- 


business 
wait awhile 
But the 
found, and the sa/on was so resound- 
ing, that in spite of the care which 
the lady took to speak in an under- 
tone, it was quite impossible for me to 
lose one word of the dialogue, which 
I shall try to repeat verbatim 

“They have opened the door with- 
out letting you wait, Monsicur Bella- 
mare, haven't they?” 

“Yes, and without asking me, Mad- 
ame, and only recommending me to 
make no noise.” 

“Yes, on account of the adjoining 
house, No. 23, which is occupied at 
this moment.” 

“I know it, —two of my artists are 
there.” 

“‘Two? Great heavens! 
they ?”’ 

“‘I presume you know neither of 
them.” 

“I know all your actors. I have 
attended your performances both at 
and at 
Monsieur Leon? 

‘“‘Yes, Madame,—Leon and Lau- 
rence.” 


Who are 


Orleans Beaugency. Is it 
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‘What a singular coincidence! Oh, 
sir, | am in the greatest confusion. I 
hardly know whether I shall have the 
courage to tell you. Great heavens! 
How extraordinary my conduct must 
appear to you! What will you think 
of me?” 

‘‘T am aman who has seen so many 
extraordinary things that he is sur- 
prised at nothing; and my opinion 
need not alarm you. I have not the 
honor of knowing you; I know neither 
your name, nor your rank, nor your 
country, nor your place of residence; 
—for you conceal everything. You 
have written to me that I might re- 
store your peace, or even make you 
perfectly happy. I understood that 
your heart had dictated this interview; 
but I have not for a moment supposed 
that you could be in love with my 
forty years and my tan-colored face. 
Your letter was urgent and charming. 
lam humane and obliging. Here I 
am. You have asked secrecy of me, 
and I make it my duty to justify your 
confidence. I am at your orders; 
speak, and come to the point without 
The nights are but short at this 
season;—lose no time, if you are 
afraid of being seen in leaving this 
house.” 

“You are so kind and so delicate 
that I shall have courage enough to 
tell you. I love a young man who is 
a member of your troupe.” 


fear. 


‘*Laurence, or Leon?” 

“Laurence.” 

‘‘He deserves being loved; he is a 
good and worthy boy.” 

‘‘T know it. I have made ail possi- 
ble inquiries concerning you and him. 
I have seen his déu¢. He has pleased 
me, though he could not show his 
talent to advantage on that evening; 
he was confused. But his figure en- 
listed my interest, and his voice moved 


my heart. Another evening I saw 


him again, and he was admirable. 
He caused me to tremble and to weep. 
I felt that I was desperately in love 
with him ;—but I would never have 
pe-mitted this secret to pass my lips 
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without the events which occurred 
after that performan€e.” 

‘“‘Ah,—the duel with Captain Va- 
chard ?"’ 

‘“* Precisely. 
this Vachard. 
dresses to me; but I 
Wounded by my brusque refusal, he 
has calumniated me. That is his cus- 
tom; he is a miserable fellow. But 
Laurence has fought this duel, not for 
me, but for another woman — for that 
charming Mademoiselle Imperia, with 
whom I would be in love if I were a 
man, and whom I have always heart- 
ily applauded. If the folks 
love one another, oh, sir, then guard 
In that event I have said 


I am acquainted with 
He even paid his ad- 
disliked him. 


young 


my secret, 
nothing to you, —I shall be resigned, I 
shall conquer myself. But if, as some 
have told me, they are not in love 
with each other—if Laurence has 
protected in her only the dignity of 
his profession— you, who must know 
the truth, you, upon whose character 
and reputation | implicitly rely, will 
reassure me, and you will assist me 
in getting acquainted with him.’ 

‘The last version is the true one. 
Imperia is not only perfectly pure, 
but even timid and shy. She has 
as much confidence in me as though 
I were her father. If Laurence had 
declared to her his love, and if she had 
returned it, she would have made me 
her confidant, and would have asked 
for my advice. If he had spoken to 
her of love, without her returning it, 
she might have concealed it from me; 
but she would have treated him with 
coldness and distrust, —while I see a 
peaceful and happy friendship exist- 
ing between them.” 

“Then you are sure that he is not 
in love with her?” 

“I believe I am sure of it. I can 
ascertain definitely by observing him 
without saying anything, or by asking 
him in your name.” 

“In my name? 
First, you must know 
twenty-four years old. | 
daughter of an artist, who has left me 


Oh no, not yet! 
me. I am 
am the 
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a fortune. I have married a man of 
rank who had nothing, who has made 
me unhappy, and who died when I 
was nineteen. I am quite alone in 
the world, and since my husband's 
death have lived in great seclusion. 
I still wear mourning. I adored my 
father, and have made a vow that, if 
I should ever marry again, I would 
marry an actor, and none other than 
one whom I couldlove. Ihave tw enty 
thousand francs a year, a nice resi- 
dence, and all the elegance with which 
my father had surrounded himself, 
My husband did not have time to eat 
up all my property. I can choose, 
thercfore:—and I have chosen al- 
ready. It is for you to know whether 
I am worthy of being happy, and 
capable of inspiring love. Please 
inquire about me. This card gives 
you my name and my address. I am 
not afraid of any inquiries. As to 
my person, you must judge of that, 
too. I will take off my veil.”’ 

At these words, without thinking of 
my situation, I started from the lounge 
—which made a feeble sound, and 
which would have betrayed my pres 
ence had not a lively exclamation from 
Bellamare covered this slight noise. 

“Ah, Countess,’ exclaimed he, 
probably after having looked at her 
face, ‘‘you are as beautiful as Lau- 
rence, and you would do wrong to 
doubt of your charms.” 

I was standing behind the tapestry 
curtain. I tried to move it a little, 
but my hand trembled; and when I 
had at last succeeded in obtaining a 
view, it was too Jate;—the odious 
black veil again concealed the face 
and the bust of my invisible admirer. 
I did not dare to move, for, though 
she had turned her back upon me, Bel- 
lamare might have seen the slightest 
motion of the curtain. I listened, 
standing, and much amazed, to the 
sequel of this dialogue. 

“Il am pleased to hear that you like 
my figure, Monsieur Bellamare. You 
will tell him, at the proper moment, 
that I am not homely?” 


“The deuce!” replied Bellamare, 
who knew very well that a spontane- 
ous expression of admiration is never 
offensive to a woman; ‘ you are beau- 
tiful enough to drive a man mad. I 
shall do as you tell me. I shall try 
to find out, very prudently, what you 
wish to know.” 

“Yes, very prudently and very con- 
scientiously ; and as soon as you have 
satisfied yourself that I am a serious 
person, who, after much sorrow, pru- 
dence, and virtue, has at last given 
access in her heart and in her head to 
a noble passion, you will assist me in 
causing the man whom I have chosen 
for a husband to accept my hand.” 

‘You know that Laurence is at best 


but twenty-one years of age? 

‘Yes, I know that.” 

“That his father is a peasant?” 

“Te. 

“That he is passionately fond of 
the stage?” 

i 

“Very well; —I cannot say to you 
that, according to the notions of the 
world, your marriage will be a judi- 
cious one. You have considered and 
judged of that for yourself. You 
must have foreseen what the world 
will say about it.”’ 

“Certainly. And do you blame 
me?" 

‘I blame love, devotion, courage, 
disinterestedness? I am, on the con- 
trary, inclined to kneel down before 
you, Madame, and even to tell you 
that, in my opinion, you have taken 
the road of wisdom. I have always 
seen what people usually call thus, 
leading to deception and regret. — But 
I believe it is getting light, and I 
would better retire now.” 

‘No, no, Monsieur Bellamare;: it 
is I that have to make my escape now, 
for I intend to take the train which 
will start in about an hour.”’ 

“Are you going to Tours?” 

‘‘No; I shall no longer accompany 
you on your journey. Now that I am 
tranquil, I shall wait at my country- 
seat until you write me—‘I am well 
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informed now on your affairs. Lau- notseen? Indeed, I am so surprised 


rence’s heart is perfectly free; it is 
And then, wherever 
you may be, you will see me rejoining 


time now to act.’ 
you. Farewell, and may God bless 
you for the good you have done me. 
I leave in your hands both my honor 


and my pride. I have your word of 


honor,—Laurence will not hear of 
this?” 

‘‘T swear it to you.” 

“Once more, farewell! I shall go 


through the garden behind the house. 
This house belongs to a lady friend 
of mine who is travelling now, and 
An honest 


old woman, who lived in the greatest 


must never hear of this. 


misery, and who, through my recom- 
mendation, was appointed door-keeper 
here, will come in a few minutes to 
show you out. She is entirely devoted 
to me, and will not betray me.” 

Bellamare conducted the Countess 
back to the door of the antechamber. 
When he re-entered the 
started with surprise to find me sitting 
at the place which he had just left. | 
evidently produced on him the effect 
of the marble statue of the Commander 
in “Don Giovanni.” 


, 
salon, he 


CHAPTER IX. 
A HEART-STRUGGLE. 


Bellamare was surprised, uneasy, 
and vexed. These emotions passed 
rapidly over his expressive counte- 
nance, and finally resolved into an 
immense burst of laughter. 

“You comprehend,” said, ‘that I 
have come here, firmly expecting to 
go into No. 23; but I was ordered to 
stay did not know what it 
meant, and I fell asleep.” 

“And you have heard nothing?” 

“I have heard everything. I have 
seen the lady, but only through her 


here. I 


veil.” 

**And you have fallen in love with 
her, my dear fellow?” 

“ How I have fallen in love 
with a whose face I have 


can 
woman 


that I have hardly 
an idea in my head. Tell me, what 
would you think of doing, if you were 
in my place?” 

“You are a handsome fellow, Lau- 
The lady 


fancy to you seems to be as serious as 


and confused 


rence. who has taken a 


anybody can be. You have not been 
long enough on the stage to retain an 
You are 
perhaps ambitious without knowing 


irresistible longing for it. 


it, and capable of acting your part on 
the stage of the 
marry, my boy — marry, by all means! 
It is the destiny 
of some to descend into the plain, 


real world. If so, 


Life is a declivity. 


where are the gold and the wheat; 
while others have to ascend until they 
reach the sterile rocks, where there is 
wind and 

make 
then you will see whether 


no harvest but clouds. 


Let your imagination some 
somerscts ; 
it is heavy or light, — whether it tends 
to positive things, or is inclined to be 
carried away by airy fancies and fol- 
lies. — And now let us take a nap.” 

Without making any reply, I fol- 
lowed him, uncertain and tired, to the 
hotel, where I threw myself upon my 
bed; but I found no solution of my 
perplexities. 

Bellamare slept a few hours, and 
then prepared to depart with Imperia 
and Anna, who had entirely recov- 
ered. 

“I will leave you here till to-mor- 
row,” said he to me. ‘Go to Leon, 
and visit with him the monuments of 
the city. You 
advice, without speaking of No. 25, 
and without giving him any details 
which might ever enable him to dis- 
cover the 
as reliable as myself. He is a serious 
and high-minded young man. His 
advice ought to have even greater 
weight with you than mine.” 

“‘Will you tell me the name of the 
Countess ?"’ 

‘‘Never, unless she authorizes me 
A propos, | am instructed, 


can even ask for his 


person. Besides, Leon is 


to do so. 


as you will remember, to find out if 
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Now tell me 


your heart is quite free. 
frankly—is it free, or not? 

At that moment Imperia came out 
of her room, carrying her little carpet- 
bag, and drawing together the folds 
of her thin little cloak in 
conceal her threadbare and torn dress. 
The this 
with the opulence of the lady I had 


order to 


contrast of chaste misery 
but imperfectly seen through her rich 
laces, seized me like a revelation of 


Was I 


anxious for the 


my own instinct. ambitious ? 
Was I 
wealth and luxury, so seductive for 
those who are not accustomed to it? 
Was poverty repugnant to me? Could 
I foresee, by means of my imagina- 


prestige of 


tion, such an enjoyment of wealth as 
to make me forget the 
image of my sweet little 
My soul cried “No!” with all its 
might and with all its independence. 

“Well,” said Bellamare at last, “I 
ask heart is still 
Are you deaf?” 

“Upon my faith,” I replied in a 
whisper, ‘‘the Countess is very curi- 


cherished 


comrade? 


you if your free. 


ous.”’ 

Bellamare seized my arm, led me 
several paces away from Imperia, and 
said to me: 

“Tf you think of Imperia, you can- 
not think of the Countess.” 

I did not dare to give my secret into 
Bellamare’s keeping. I was too fear- 
ful that he might act contrary to my 
I replied that I was free in 
every respect, and that I would con- 


wishes. 


sider twice before declining so splen- 
did a chance. 

“Will you rejoin us to-morrow at 
Tours?” said Imperia to me, at the 
moment of stepping into the railway 
car. ‘You know that without Leon 
and you we can do nothing.” 

‘‘Have you not the others, and the 
dear manager ?”’ 

“The dear manager will be very 
busy with the general preparations ; 
and fhe others are very nice, but they 
are not you. Good-by! Amuse your- 
self, —but do not forget us.” 

She departed with such an affection- 
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ate look at me that the emotions of 
the Blue Chamber appeared to me as 
One might have said 


that Imperia had guessed my situa- 


a vain dream. 


tion; and I persuaded myself that her 
eyes said to me: ‘Love none other 
than me.” 

I did not speak of these matters to 
Leon. The that | 
wavering in my resolution, I needed 


moment ceased 


no advice. I spoke only of his own 
affairs. His host was a well-educated 
and estimable young man of good 
family. We went together to see the 
chdateau of Blois, and in the evening 
we had a nice chat, some good punch, 
and excellent During this 
pleasant chat, I got the first glimpse 
of the 


mysterious preoccupations, 


cigars. 


true explanation of Leon's 

Leon was no longer a child. He 
was thirty-two years old. He had 
lived fast learned much in 
his life. His ruling passion had al- 
ways been the stage. He was fond 


and had 


of all its fictions, and acce pte d none of 
its realities. It was the spirit, and not 
the letter, which captivated him. He 
wrote plays himself, as I have told 
you already; and I have always be- 
lieved, and still I believe, that he had 
genius,—but it was the most unfor- 
tunate genius which a man can have, 
without talent. His plays 
originality, vigorous 


genius 
were full of 
flights of passion, strong and simple 
situations; they bore that stamp of 
grandeur and austerity which is to 
be found in the works of the great 
masters of the past. In spite of these 
superior qualities, they were, for the 
most part, quite impossible. In order 
to make them 
comprehensible, to the public, they 


had to be either rewritten or vastly 


acceptable, or even 


modified. 

Leon complained a little of Bella- 
mare, who had played but two of his 
dramas, and exacted a good many 
alterations and sacrifices. Leon said 
that the duty of an intelligent and 
artistic manager like our own was to 
educate and to instruct the audience, 
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instead of fostering the bad taste and 
the ignorance of village audiences. 
To all these reproaches Bellamare had 
answered: 

“Give me a hall, and a hundred 
thousand francs of subsidy per an- 
num, and I will play all your pieces, 
and all those of unknown authors of 
talent or genius, even if these pieces 
I shall be 
happy to produce works of art; but 


should promise no success. 


without means, one cannot produce 
them.” 

Leon had held down his head. He 
did not reproach Bellamare; he es- 
teemed and loved him. But he ac- 
cused the age and the men. He de- 
spised his century; and his friend of 
Blois encouraged him in maintaining 
the pride of his genius. For my own 
part, I felt that his genius was too 
incomplete to be so intolerant. But 
I did not dare to tell him so, for he 
felt it and said it himself; and this 
was in fact the real cause of his sad- 
ness. He was thirsting for the beau- 
tiful, and did not know how to find 
within his own breast the source at 
which the really highly gifted genius 
slakes its thirst without requiring the 
control of others. 

I was not more successful at Tours 
than at Vendome 
saw as little of my talent as an actor. 
The other Bellamare 
either made or lost some money, paid 


Beaugency; and 


towns, where 


no attention tome. I was not a dis- 
grace to the troupe, but certainly I 
did not add any brilliancy to it; and 
my comrades no longer deluded them- 
selves on my account. Béllamare, 
always kind, assured me that I was 
useful to him. However, I could not 
replace Lambesq, who had become 
quite intolerable to him, but whom 
he had to keep till the close of our 
tour — which arrived without anything 
occurring to justify my hope of be- 
coming the protector and husband of 
Imperia. She return to the 
Odeon Theatre, could not 


was to 
while I 


hope to get an engagement there. I 
did not want to make any useless 
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efforts in that direction, and was only 
admitted there at all 
remain in the 


anxious to be 
times in order to 
neighborhood of Imperia. Besides, 
our vacation was at hand, and my 
father relied on my return. 

I separated from my comrades at 
Limoges, where Bellamare offered to 
engage me for the winter, which he 
intended to spend in the north of 
France. I thanked him; but I in- 
tended to again take up my studies at 
Paris, in order not to be separated 
from Imperia. 
her friendship was my only joy; 
I still entertained hopes, though I did 
not know in what way I might succeed 
in offering her my life. 1 
myself from Bellamare’s 
saying that before finally 


In default of her love, 
and 


excused 
offer by 
throw ing 


P=) 
myself into the career of an actor, I 


wanted to consult my family. Bella- 
mare approved of my decision. 
“You are right,”’ said he; ‘but if 


you should ever change your mind, 
come back tome. By writing to the 
Odeon you can always learn where I 
have 


am. But now, my friend, we 


still another account to settle. I have 
never again mentioned the Countess, 
nor have you ever asked me about 
her; and yet it would seem to be our 
duty to speak of this matter. 
been waiting for you to begin, while 


I have 


perhaps you were waiting for me; but 
at this moment of separation we must 
come to an understanding on this 
point.” 

‘‘Have you not yet written to the 
lady?” 

“Yes, I have written her the truth. 
I have told her that you had been, 
quite unwillingly, a witness to her dis- 
closures, but that you knew neither 
her name nor her figure. I have 
added that you appeared to be irreso- 
lute; that I had advised you to think 
the matter over; and that I would 
not leave you without having asked 
you for the result of your reflections. 
Speak now, for this is the right mo- 
ment!” 

“Tell her,” I replied, ‘that I am 
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very grateful to her; that her loveli- 
ness has struck me, though I have 
but seen her through an impenctra- 
ble veil, and perceived the point of her 


delicate little foot and the brilliant 
gold of her magnificent hair. Do 
not tell her that this hair may be 
false, and that it is difficult to be in 


love with a woman who conceals her 


face and even the sound of her voice. 
But you may tell her that the good 
faith of her words has inspired me 
with Yes, 
tell her this, for it is the truth: and 
the more I think of her, the more I 
esteem her. You need not add, that 
if she had not spoken of marriage 


confidence and respect. 


—— [But this serious matter has 
made me quite serious; and in con- 
that | 


young to accept of such a high des- 


clusion you may say am too 


tiny without terror. I would have to 
be very vain indeed to believe myself 
worthy of it, and to be assured of de- 
serving it always.”’ 

“Very well; you have expressed it 
so well that I will not change any- 
thing. 
a little 
soften the refusal ? 


But does not your heart add 
might 


note of regret which 
~for such it is, — 
and perhaps in two or three years 
you may repent of it.” 

“My dear manager, if you had sup- 
posed that I was a man of any talent 
‘Do not 
trouble yourself with any countesses 
Your 
has proven to me how little faith you 
have in my future as an actor. It is 
therefore but too probable that I com- 


blunder in terminating 


you would have said to me: 


—study your parts! silence 


creat 


mit a 
my charming adventure by a refusal. 
But without meditating much on this 
matter, I that I 
take this resolution or act the part of 
Iam 


believe must either 
a ridiculous and heartless fop. 
not a Don Juan, and would in vain 
| could 


I prefer candidly to con- 


try to deceive this woman; 
not do it. 
fess my situation, and to be satisfied 
with her esteem.” 

“Very well,”’ resumed Bellamare. 


“That is very good, indeed. Yours 
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is indeed a heart of truth, and I still 
hope that you will be an artist. Con- 
sult your family; and if they give 
you perfect freedom to act, then wait 
for the moment when I, toward the 
the Odeon Theatre 
shall spend, as usual, several weeks 
in Paris. We shall then rx 
studies, and | am satisfied that | shall 


close of season, 


sume our 


then succeed in developing your good 
qualities.” 

I left him with tears of regret. All 
their 


my comrades clasped me in 


arms. Moranbois alone turned his 
back upon me, and shrug; ed his 
shoulders contemptuously when | 
wanted to embrace him. 

“Ah, have I done anything wrong?” 


I tohim. ‘You esteem me no 
longet r 


“Nothing of the kind,” he replied, 
gruffly; ‘“‘but I am an idiot to love 


said 


you, and you are a hog to leave us 
at the moment when one takes a 


But that is the way of 


just 
fancy to you! 


young folks. They are always un- 
grateful!” 
‘“‘No,” said I, embracing him in 


spite of his resistance; ‘I am not 
like Leonce, and if I should ever re- 
semble him, I will permit you to de- 
spise me.” 

As to Imperia, she appeared to be 
much more occupied with a new part 
she was studying than with my de- 
parture. I was so painfully wounded 
by this, that I resolved to depart with 
out bidding her adieu. She was at 
the theatre Anna, rehearsing 
with much zeal; but at the 
when I got into the carriage I saw her 


with 
moment 


running up, quite out of breath, with 
her companion. They presented me 
an embroid 


dur- 


with a pretty sowzenis 
ery which they had made for me 
ing the rehearsals; and Imperia bade 
me adieu with a smile so full of tears 
and affection, that I surrendered my 
self again, body and soul, to her. 

My father was delighted to see me 
again, and scarcely asked me how | 
had employed my time. Secing me 
diligent and apparently contented, 
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he did not think of finding out why 
I had travelled the 
Neverthek 


whole summer, 


s, I felt very despondent; 


and for the first time in my life, I 
thought my village, my house, my 
existence, quite intolerable. 1 meas- 


ured the abyss which separated me 
from the child- 
hood; and the rudeness of my nor- 
mal mode of life wounded me 


companions of my 


as an 


injustice of Providence toward me. 


But this whole injury was caused by 
the ambition of my father, who had 
above my 


given me an education 


condition. In rise 


above it, I wanted not only years of 


order truly to 


assiduous labor and unshaken cour- 
age—and I felt myself capable of 
that, —but also a certain superiority 
of intellect;—and my _ deplorable 
dramatic failure gave me great doubts 
on the latter point. This was very 
unreasonable; for as the stage was a 
decided specialty, my awkwardness 
and my timidity ought not to have 
discouraged me in regard to the bar, 
which is quite another specialty. But 
I persuaded myself that they were 
both the and that I would 


make even a poorer orator than come- 


same, 


dian. 

By tormenting myself with this fear, 
I rendered myself perfectly incapable 
of overcoming it, and fell into a pro- 
found disgust of my law-studies. I 
was too poor to buy an attorney's or 
notary’s practice, and I would rather 
be a gardener than a mere lawyer's 
clerk for life. 

A constant vexation took posses- 
for of all 
irresoluteness 


sion of and devoured me; 
causes of annoyance, 
was the gravest. I was almost heart- 
broken not to find an aim for my ex- 
istence, and not to know how to em- 
ploy my activity, my intelligence, my 
facility in learning, my memory, the 
powers of my temperament, my heart, 


and my brain. I had believed that I 


was somebody,—that I might suc- 
ceed; and suddenly I felt satisfied of 
my powerlessness and incompetency, 
me nothing but 


and saw around 
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obstacles and precipices. The malady 
of Leon came over me, and I expe- 
rienced its terror. 

In the midst of these secret pangs 
and 
same day, and this is to be noted, — 


Im- 


anxieties, I received—on the 


two letters. The first was from 
peria, and was as follows: 


“THE HAGUE, October 1, 18—. 
“My DEAR COMRADI You had 
promised to write us, and we begin to 
M. Bel- 
lamare directs me to inform you of 


be alarmed at your silence. 


it, and I join my reproaches to his 


own. Have you so soon forgotten 
your companions, your friends, your 
paternal manager—and little 
sister Imperia, who cannot resign her- 


self to it without regret? No, that is 


your 


impossible. 

“You are either too happy among 
your friends to take away from them 
and to devote to us but a single hour, 
or you must have some sad preoccu- 
pation which you desire to conceal 
from us for the present. Perhaps one 
of your relatives is sick,— probably 
your father, whom you love so dearly, 
and of whom you used to speak in 
Take but a single 
minute to reassure us; and if pleas- 


such high terms. 


ures, parties, chases, excursions, or 
amusements of any kind, wholly oc- 
cupy you, we shall be happy to hear 
you say so, and shall not expect a 
long letter. 

“At the risk of reaching you at a 
moment when you do not feel much 
letter 
details 


affairs, my 
of certain 
I shall com- 


interested in our 
must inform 


concerning our troupe. 


you 


mence with myself,—for you will be 
surprised to see by the postmark 
on the envelope that I am not at 
Paris. 

“Then you must know that I have, 
all of a sudden, taken this year a 
great resolution. The Odeon had ac- 
cepted of my conditions for a reén- 
gagement, and a few days after you 
had left us, Bellamare 
new contract, signed already by M. 


received the 
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Bocage, and waiting only for my own 
signature. 

‘** But I had thought the matter over, 
and I felt convinced that in augment- 
ing my salary the manager had calcu- 
lated on a certain progress which I 
had not 
how expensive and sad Paris life is 


made. Then I remembered 
for those who are quite alone in the 
My heart threatened to break 
at the mere idea of leaving for three- 


world. 


quarters of a year the troupe which 
has become my family, and where I 
am so happy, and of shutting myself 
up in my moist and dark little room 
at Paris, where my health has suffered 
so badly the last winter, and where a 
protracted illness would compel me 
to receive alms from my comrades or 
from my door-keeper, or to die quite 
alone in my corner, like a bird fallen 
out of its nest. In fine, Paris fright- 
ened me both for the present and for 
the future. If I am to have talent, it 
is not there that I will acquire it, — 
for I have not the means to pay for a 
good professor, and I do not wish to 
Iam 
distrustful, as you know, when I do 
not know people; and I like to take 


owe my success to his charity. 


refuge under those wings where I! 
know that I can rest in security. For 
that reason I have asked M. Bella- 


mare to keep me as his pupil and 
boarder; and after having used all 
his generous eloquence in trying to 
convince me that I was acting con- 
trary to my interest, he has been kind 
enough to consent. 

“You will therefore not see me at 
Paris this winter, nor perhaps even 
the next winter, for I have not the 
ambition which they attribute to me 
of seeking there my fortune and of 
attracting the eyes of a Paris audience. 
I find myself more at ease in these 
provincial towns, where they require 
less and where we do not stay long 
enough to give them time to get tired 
I like this bohemian life, as 
you well know. That is as much a 
matter of modesty and reason as a 
matter of taste. 

18 


of us. 
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“You are now well informed on my 
account, and I can pass on to the 
other strolling 
company. 
is always charming as an actress, and 


personages of 
Anna is still with us, and 


our 


excellent as a companion and friend,— 
although Moranbois is as pitiless as 
ever for her sick-headache. The said 
Moranbois has not yet modified and 
attenuated the sparkling color of his 
style, but he has ceased to believe me 
avaricious and egotistical, and is at 
heart the best of men. 
completed a drama, which, when 7zad, 
is, in my opinion, very beautiful; but 


Leon has just 


it is as unsuitable for the stage as all 


his other works. Here, perhaps, it 
might be brought out without any 
risk. The undisturbed Netherland- 
ers, who listen to us religiously with- 
out apparently comprehending what 
we say, would just as well submit to 
to the 


repertoire. 


the greatest eccentricities as 
other novelties of our 
With them_I think everything would 
pass like water through a sieve. | 
that a 
ment they have never heard of in 
their that 
they equally ignore the habit of ap- 


believe whistle is an instru- 


lives. It is but too true 


and if we had not under 


plauding ; 
our eyes all these round and fleshy 
faces, shining with health, one might 
suppose one was playing in a desert. 
There are moments, I assure 
when the immobility and the fixed- 
ness of their enamel eyes, the abso- 
lute their 


ored all alike, produce the efiect of a 


you, 


indifference of faces, col- 
collection of wax figures, all issued 
from the same mould, and with which 
a vacant hall has been filled in order 
to feign a living audience. There is 
something dreadful in it, which chills 
and suffocates the voice; I am there- 
fore even worse here than | ever have 
been. 

“‘Lambesq has been replaced by 
Mercoeur, who imitates our great actor 
Frederick Lemaitre in such a manner 
that nobody is deceived; but he is a 
good and honest fellow, who has a 
wife and child, who works like a 
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horse and roars like a hoarse lion. 
Our little Marco is improving every 
day. He isthe most successful mem- 
ber of our troupe with the public, 
which is always fond of the clown. 
But Marco is a splendid boy; he 
loves you dearly, and regrets your 
absence. Lucinde has taken winter- 
quarters with her wine-merchant, who 
and intends to 
In her place we have 


is now a widower 
marry her. 
Camille, who has formerly been beau- 
tiful, and who is still a very talented 
woman. 
out of employment, since Marco is 
playing his parts. He is literally fall- 
ing away from mere jealousy. In or- 
der to console him, Bellamare 
promised him to let him recite a great 
tragic vé/e in the first benefit. 

“That is all, I believe. I conclude 
by shaking your hands most cordially. 


Purpurina is almost entirely 


has 


I do not write you about the possibil- 
ity of your returning to our ambulant 
shecp-fold. But our manager will do 
so at the first day of leisure which he 
can secure. 

“For myself, and for your other 
faithful and devoted comrades, I re- 
main, IMPERIA.”’ 


At first, while reading these little 
scrawls, I felt as if I had returned to 
life again. I kissed them a thousand 
times; I bathed them with my tears; 
I interpreted to my own fancy their 
gaiety, their carelessness, their benev- 
olent kindness. I had to read the 
other letter in order to comprehend 
the void and coldness of the first. 
Here it is: 


“At last M. B——— has written 
me. You say wo, for xo it is, and xo 
it shall be for me. Without spite, 
without shame, without despair, I sub- 
mit to the decision of your sincerity, 
and think only more highly of your 
character. Perhaps I would have 


looked with dismay at myself, if you 
had said yes. But now I am reassured, 
and feel proud of my choice; for, will- 
ing or unwilling, you will neverthe- 
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less be the man whom I have chosen, 
whom I have wanted, whom I respect, 
whom I love. You will never hear of 
me again, and you will not have the 
grief of learning that I have died of 
a broken heart. On the contrary, I 
shall live through my love. It will 
be the great event, the 
mance, the beautiful and good re- 
membrance, of my life. 

“I do not know yet what my life 
will be with regard to the world which 
surrounds me; but I know that there 
will be neither dismay nor evs? in 
the depth of my soul. There will be 
one certainty, one thought, one faith, 


serious ro- 


one gratitude ;—there will be you, — 
to-day and forever. 
“THE UNKNOWN OF BLOIs.” 
This letter caused me such palpi- 
tations as 1 might have known had 
I felt her generous and loyal hand 
resting upon my head, and as though 
the mysterious which I had 
heard in the Blue Chamber whispered 
‘Fool that you are, how 


voice 


in my ear: 
can you hesitate and doubt?”’ 

I read Imperia’s letter over again. 
She wrote me very plainly that, in 
the disgust and awe of Paris life, the 
hope of meeting me there had not 
had even a hair’s weight. In speak- 
ing of the friendship they bore me, 
she had made herself only the inter- 
preter of the troupe; but her own 
heart had neither unveiled nor be- 
trayed itself. She esteemed me suffi- 
ciently to correspond with me; but 
the whole troupe had seen her letter, 
and could comment on it. What she 
about her affection for 

companions, was ad- 


had written 
her strolling 
dressed to them and not to me. 

Moranbois was right, after all. She 
would never love anybody. Prudent 
and cold, like her talent, she wanted 
a strolling life, to thaw a little, and 
not to grow tired by her own reason. 
She did not love the dramatic art for 
itself, but for the movement and dis- 
traction which were necessary for her 
cold and timid temperament. 
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What whim, what monomania, in- 
deed, had driven me toward her? 
Why had I disdained this unknown 
woman who was not afraid to lay 
open her heart to its deepest recesses? 
I had the whole heart, I was possessed 
of the secret, of an invisible woman 
I did not —but 
unknown to me 


whose name know: 


the woman really 


was the comrade who had become 
familiar with me in the animated in- 
tercourse of our daily studies, and 


who, in order to conceal the dreadful 
void of her heart, had invented the 
story of a mysterious love which she 
did not feel. 

Without hesitating, without medi- 
tating, giving way entirely to my first 
impulse, I took two sheets of paper, 
the first 
and upon the other— ‘I adore you!” 
addressed the first ‘‘ To Imperia,”’ and 
the second ‘7a the unknown /ady,” 
sealed them, and put the two letters 


wrote upon -‘* Farewell!” 


into an envelope addressed to Bella- 
mare. But at the moment of sealing 
the latter, I 
withdrew the one word intended for 
Imperia. I thought that I ought to 
be too proud to show her any spite. 


became cowardly. I 


I compromised by deferring my an- 
swer, and feigning not to have re- 
ceived her letter, I wrote to Bella- 
mare —‘‘ You forget me. By chance 
I learn where you are; I desire to 
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tell you that I continue to love you 
like a father, and request you to recall 
me to the kind remembrance of my 
comrades. Will you be good enough 
to send the enclosed little note to she 
unknown lady, whom you know?” 
And the letter was sent. I conquered 
the terror which my audacity caused 
My hand trembled in throw- 
ing these three lines to the Countess 


me. 


into the post-box, for they might fetter 
my conscience and my life forever. I 
was aware of it: but nevertheless I 
held out. 


with Imperia. 


It was sweet to me to break 
I enjoyed a kind of 
vengeance which I did not dare to 
express to her, which would not have 
affected her in the least, which would 
have caused her to laugh, if she had 
known it, and which might severely 
fall back upon my own head,—but 
which satisfied my pride. 

Thus it was for a few days. Then 
I thought that I would have to an- 
swer Imperia’s letter. I succeeded in 
writing her a very long, a very fool- 
ish, and a very gay letter. 1 really 
believe that the subdued anger had 
given me much esfr?. 
to her just the same measure of at- 


I expressed 


tachment which she had so nicely 
meted out to me, and showed no de- 
sire to rejoin her. I burned my ves- 
sels once more, and I supposed I was 
burning them for the last time. 


) 
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THE 


BY D. H. 


STORY is told of an enthusi- 
A astic German grammarian, who, 
when the news of Blenheim reached 
him, pointed to a pile of papers lying 
upon his desk and exclaimed, ‘‘ Come 
what will, there are three thousand 
verbs, and all rightly conjugated!” 

We all have a similar method of 
parrying the slings of outrageous for- 
tune in social life. Come what will, 
we have done or are doing some good 
The 


subject discussed in this paper suffers 


work which will defy calamity. 


neglect from the presence of just such 
We 


absorbed in our three thousand verbs. 


enthusiasms in our society. are 
There are people who think it a small 
fifteen or 
What are 
fifteen cents to a lofty soul? But 
more thoughtful persons find that the 
large results of the life of a civilized 


matter whether beef costs 
thirty cents per pound. 


community are varied by the size of 
the fractions which are incessantly 
multiplied into each other. 

If one makes it a personal ques- 
tion, it may be laid down, as one of 
not more than three or four rules for 
living, that one must know just how 
many cents there are in adollar. Or, 
to take Mr. Micawber’s version :—In- 
come, twenty pounds; expenses, nine- 
teen pounds and eleven pence; result, 
happiness. Income, twenty pounds; 
expenses, twenty pounds and one shil- 
ling; 

Take your bills for any year, and 
look through them carefully. The 
items below one dollar are not only 


result, misery. 


the most numerous, but they make 
The trifles spent for 
like 
less elements of expenditure do not 
get but 
forty per cent. of our earnings dribble 


the largest sum. 


post-prandial cigars and name- 


into bills at all; twenty to 
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out of our purses in fractional cur- 


rency. Most of us are engaged ina 
war with cents, and eternal vigilance 
is the price of liberty. 

Counting in the babies, we produce 
in this nation one hundred and 
seventy five dollars to each person ; 
that is what we have to live upon and 
to save from. To say nothing of the 
individual desire to “lay by for rainy 
days,” itis a national need that we ac- 
cumulate the means to buy the 


Now, we 


costly 
machinery of civilization. 
spend, in spite of all our thrift, six 
thousand millions a year for living; 
and that 
our total 


is just about one-fourth of 
property. In 


we have only enough ahead to last 


other words, 
four years at our present rate of ex- 
penditure. This is about as far ahead 
as any nation ever gets. Disguise it 
as we may, we are working for our 
food and clothing. 

If it should appear that improved 
methods of 


an average of thirty dollars per an- 


distribution would save 


num to each person, the aggregate of 
gain for the expensive implements of 
progress, such as schools, would be 
double its present amount. 

I shall have occasion to allude fre- 
quently to butchers and grocers. I 


ought, therefore, to say what I think 


of the class. I think it extremely 
creditable to us that we are able to 
speak of no class with more respect 


and honest esteem. It is no little 
thing that a butcher or a grocer may 
be, and often is, as truly a gentleman, 
and is, upon general rule, as honest 
and pure-minded, as a lawyer or a 
But I think it needful to 


involved in a 


clergyman. 
add that 
system which in England has dragged 
it down to the very bottom of society, 


this class is 
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and made it a class on which work- 
look 


class of 


men down with contempt; a 


whose members hundreds 
are annually fined for short weights 
or false ones, and whose presence 
even in the churches loads religion 
with contempt. The peculiar condi- 
tions which have saved these persons 
from degradation and given them fair 
repute among us cannot forever resist 
the fatal 


and a timely warning is as much in 


force of a vicious system; 
the interest of distributors as that of 
consumers. 
Mankind will never be agreed upon 
a list of necessities. Shakespeare has 
put into the mouth of King Lear about 
all that can be said upon the subject: 
**O, reason not the need; our basest beggars 
Are in the p 
Allow not natt.re m 


rest things supe rfluous 


ore than nature needs ,— 


Man's life is cheap as beast’s.”’ 
But, though no general statement is 
possible, it is easy to set down the 
With us 


class deter- 


necessities of any people. 
in the middle 
mined by means only —these prime 
meat, 
fruits, coffee, tea, sugar, and a few 
others. To this it must be added that 
house and furniture take one-third of 
our incomes. Clothing, fuel, service, 
and items, take another third, and are 
kept Within that limit only by a very 
vigilant management of the bureau 
of the interior. The man who has a 
spendthrift at the head of this office 
may as well go under at once. In 
short, not more than one-third of our 
incomes can be saved for the table; 
generally less is left for this purpose. 

We should naturally expect an en- 
terprising people, addicted to arith- 


class —a 


wants are bread, vegetables, 


metic, to scan pretty closely the cost 
of distribution: but we 
have taken the English system, with 
some expensive additions, and hith- 


Americans 


erto have left it to work out its bane- 
ful results. Whatever 
have made are either nominal, as in 


changes we 


calling shops ‘‘stores,” or expensive, 
as in the extension of credits. 


There is a principle of political 


economy called the equation of sup- 
ply and demand. It sets forth that, 
if these two are left to free play, they 
balance each other and regulate price 
on just principles. 

It is like saying that nature abhors 
If you make a hole in 
Lake Michigan the water rushes in to 
fill it. 
is demand. 


a vacuum, 


Supply goes freely where there 
Abundance makes price 
low, scarcity makes it high. Trade is 
therefore to be treated as we manage 
gravitation: let it alone. 

It happens, however, that this little 
clause, if left to free play, is the hinge 
and it further hap- 
pens that nothing in trade is quite 


of the whole law: 
free. But it is especially notable that 
the traffic in necessities tends to get 
into ruts, to become clogged by cus- 
tom. Here there is no free play of 
price; market oscillations may crush 
whole rows of wholesale houses with- 
out materially affecting retail prices. 
facts retail 
prices which are often overlooked: 

1. The retail price does not keep 
step with supply and demand as de- 
termined by The 
wholesale price may vary a good deal 


There are six about 


wholesale price. 


without affecting the retail cost to 
consumers, and retail price may rise 
without a corresponding rise in the 
wholesale market. 

2. Competition, which is the driv- 
ing-wheel of the law of supply and 
demand, ceases at a certain point to 
No one 
now expects the cost of groceries to 
be reduced by the opening of new 
The 
compete for custom, — but, as a rule, 
Shops multi- 


operate on the field of cost. 


shops for their sale. dealers 
outside the price-lists. 
ply without reducing the per cent. of 
profit realized. 

3. In an older stage of society, the 
multiplication of 
increases the cost of our food. 


actually 
The 


so many, 


retailers 


custom is divided among 
that a larger per cent. of profit is re- 
quired to maintain the families de- 
pendent upon distribution. 


4. Sham trade, or speculation, 
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probably increases the cost of ne- 
cessities. It may be taken for granted 
that corn pays for the solicitude lav- 
ished upon it at the Board of Trade 
and on the sidewalk. 
reason to suppose that producer and 
consumer foot the bill in about equal 


There is good 


proportions. 

5. Certain necessary parts of the 
labor of passing produce along from 
the farmer to the consumer are liable 
to become needlessly expensive. The 
butchers of Chicago tell us that the 
cost of beef to them is about double 
its wholesale price. That is, if beef 
is worth four and a half cents at the 
Stock-Yards, it costs the butchers nine 
cents in Kinzie street. Here is a kind 
of middle-passage, from which both 
consumer and producer are absent. 
The transit is managed by men who 
are not directly interested except for 
personal profit, and the result is a 
mighty bound in price. 

6. The sixth fact, partly explana- 
tory of the others, is that the retailers 
have superior advantages, relatively 
to the combination, 
They are few, and can come to an 
understanding with each other. The 
consumers are many, and cannot so 


consumers, for 


easily agree. 

In the middle-passage, combination 
can easily crush all competition for 
lower prices. The result is that prices 
are fixed on one side, and consumers 
must pay the prescribed rate. 

The retailers are as much as we 
the victims of this clogging process. 
They have no protection against com- 
petition. A can count 
upon a fixed rate of profit. He has 
only to find customers, and these are 
furnished by the promises of his 
friends and the fond illusions of 
hope. And, on the other hand, if all 
prices were fixed by statute, consum- 
ers would lose no right which they 


new dealer 


now exercise. 
Several explanatory statements will 
now be given. If a pound of beef 


goes on from the Stock-Yards to New 
York, it moves under the vigilant 
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guardianship of the price at the sea- 
board. What men will pay for it 
there keeps it from any excessive rise 
along the road. But if the 
pound of beef sets out for Kinzie 
street, it bursts into a fever at once; 
attends its 


same 


vigilance 
The price rises more 


for no such 
movements. 
in crossing a city than in a railroad 
miles. A 
more be- 


journey of a_ thousand 
bushel of corn 
tween the elevator in Chicago and an 


Evanston consumer, than in a voyage 


will rise 


to Liv erpool. 

The distant market operates stead- 
ily as a check, no matter how distant 
it be. 
imperial, four thousand miles away, 


The Liverpool grain market is 
in Chicago. But just so soon as a 
pound of grain struggles out of this 
line, and attempts to move a few 
miles to a consumer, it is 
from close fetters, and rises, within a 
certain limit, without restraint. 

Take fact: The 
grain market of the world, the city 
which clasps hands with the produ- 
cers of most of our necessities, is by 


released 


another greatest 


no means a relatively cheap place of 
residence. Boston, which is farthest 
from the producers, is almost if not 
quite as cheap a residence. I have 
no means of accurate verification at 
this moment, but I rely upon an ex- 
amination made in 1867 and the rep- 
resentations of others. 

The fluctuation which prevails in 
some articles is a good illustration. 
Make fruit cheap and you increase 
the demand. There is scarcely any 
limit to the possible increase in the 
consumption of strawberries. And 
every dealer knows that he can sell 
twice as many at ten cents a quart as 
at twenty; but he knows no such fact 
about meats, butter, cheese, bread, or 
flour. 
constantly used, but even they vary 
little in demand under an increase or 
decrease of twenty to forty per cent. 
in price. The extent to which an 
article has become a necessity is the 
measure of its stability in demand. 


Tea, coffee and sugar are less 
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It is worth while to change the point 
of view. 

The middle-men who pass our food 
are, of 

They 


along from the producer 

course, all supported by us. 
are in our service, doing necessary 
work for us. The emp/oyés of a 
railroad company are not more really 
on the pay-roll of the company than 
these estimable gentlemen are on the 
pay-roll of the body of consumers? 

How do we paythem? We simply 
allow them to take out of the hopper 
or the soup-bowl such an amount as 
seems just tothem. And if our wives 
complain that, either because they 
have a bad system ora weak vision or 
an old-fashioned ladle, they take too 
much, we lords of creation beg not to 
be bothered. Anybody who chooses 
may add himself to our pay-roll, and 
he has only to be careful to take no 
more than anyone else. 

If you object, I inquire who fixes 
the per cent. of profit to the retailer? 
It is not competition, for you will find 
the per cent. nearly invariable, at 
least never falling. It has grown up 
by a kind of custom in each trade. | 
do not call it combination, because 
there is no conscious combination; 
but it has precisely the same effect as 
if the dealers had met and agreed 
upon the salaries they should take for 
their services. I repeat that the deal- 
ers are not blameworthy; we have 
never so much as audited their ac- 
counts with Mr. Per Cent. We have 
taken it for granted that they know 
best, and have left them to the full 
pressure of numbers increasing with- 
out restraint of real competition. 

The variations in per cent. which 
actually occur are made by our social 
laziness. We rejoice in a steady price 
for our beef—so much for sirloin, so 
much for roast. The butcher must 
guess out an equation of annual or 
quarterly prices. He must fix it high 
enough for safety; and if beef rises 
much he usually adds the rise and re- 
fers you to the market. If we suffer, 
it is not his fault. We have com- 
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pelled him to do our part of the bar- 
gaining, and he cannot be expected to 
forget himself, much less to run risks. 

A butcher, defending his trade ina 
recent number of the Chicago “ Tri 
a table of 
which he succeeded in reducing his 


bune,”” made figures in 
profits to twenty-five per cent. Ac- 
cepting his statement, it is fair to in- 
quire whether this is a just reward for 
the use of his money and his personal 
labor, rent, etc. It 
me to be rather too much. 


tools, servants, 
seems to 
But the question is relative to other 
things. 


he sells, and make an estimate over a 


A dealer would ask how much 


year, giving him a salary and fair in- 
terest. I think one may approach the 
question from the other side, and ask 
what consumers ought to pay for this 
service. One may climinate all the 
irregular factors, as the number of 
customers, and estimate the cost of 
the labor, superintendence, interest, 
and rent. 
if two or three men boss the job, these 


If the trade is over-crowded, 


things are wrong and ought to be 
righted. But I cannot figure the cost 
of transferring a thousand pounds of 
beef from Kinzie street to consumers 
in Evanston or Chicago at more than 
eight per cent. upon ninety dollars, or 
$7.20. If we pay three times that sum, 
we pay it for badly organized trade 
and our neglect of our own interests. 
Twenty to twenty-five per cent., or 
thereabouts, is, I believe, pretty nearly 
the equation of profits in all supply 
trades; and I am pretty confident that 
it is fifteen per cent. too much. I do 
not, found any argument 
upon these estinates. 


however, 
I only say it 
would be very strange if a rate estab- 
lished without consulting the payer 
were found to be just. 

Nor do I claim that these servants 
grow rich with great rapidity. As a 
class, they keep a very even progress ; 
and only after a long service can they 
retire upon their fortunes. 

But there are two other views to be 
taken. 
of sufficient economy in management, 


One is that we have no proof 
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the cost of which is felt to fall upon 
the consumer. The other is the no- 
torious fact that butchers and grocers 
are too numerous. Any grocer will 
tell you that in Chicago one-half the 
shops might be closed, all their Jer- 
sonnel sent to other pursuits, and the 
remaining half could do the work of 
all without difficulty. Whatever may 
be thought about economical manage- 
ment, it is certain there are too many 
shop-keepers. If, now, you put this 
fact by the side of their general thrift, 
you have a very good demonstration 
that the rate of profit is twice too 
much. I think the case of the meat 
transit from the Stock-Yards to Kinzie 
street establishes a presumption that 
the middle-men next to us are less 
careful of our than they 
might be. Indeed, I am disposed to 
think that the losses made in this way 
would very nearly, if not quite, reduce 


interests 


the necessary profit to the figures 
reached by a direct estimate; that is 
to say, to eight or ten per cent. Per- 
haps | ought to repeat in a new form 
here a previous statement. If the 
grocers, for example, made the profit 
of lower cost to them, I should expect 
the utmost care in purchasing; but if 
their profit is calculated upon the cost, 
whatever it be, then I should expect a 
less amount of care. Practically, the 
system is mixed; but there is a suffi- 
cient amount of purchases unwatched 
by personal interest to materially in- 
crease our bills. 

I have intimated that there is a stage 
of society in which the multiplication 
of middle-men increases the cost of 
necessities in a flagrant way. In 
London, in 1867, the wholesale price 
of meat and the retail rates were in a 
ratio not far from our own standard; 


that is to say, the butchers made 
about twenty-five per cent. profit. 
But the circumstances were anom- 


alous. The cattle-plague had raised 
the wholesale price so much that the 
butchers were forced to lower rates of 


profit. It was, in other words; one of 


those exceptional cases against which 
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I have guarded my argument. Buta 
year later, the wholesale prices fell off 
to half, or about half, the rates of 
1867, and every journal in London 
complained that the butchers’ bills 
remained in 1868 just asin 1867. Nor 
did the complaints reduce the bills. 
The butchers were able to show that 
such was the competition, that, in 
1867, they suffered losses which had 
to be repaired by profits in 1868. In 
other that 
competition rendered a profit of forty 


words, the case showed 
per cent. necessary to the success and 
prosperity of the London butchers. 

What 
this state of distributing trades ? 

The remedy of legal or municipal 
interference has been employed with 
some gratifying results in 
and the 
ample, Italy buys most of her wheat 
for bread, and the grain costs in Genoa 


remedies are to be used for 


cab-fares 


price of bread. For ex- 


just about what our prairie article 


would cost transported to that city. 
But bread costs in Genoa rather less 
than in Chicago. What a regulated 
price really does is to keep down com- 
petition, the cost of which, in our 
system, falls on the consumer. In 
Genoa bakers are prosperous. But it 
is not worth while to advocate any 
system of this kind, even if it could 
be widely applied. It would, perhaps, 
work badly among us. 

Another popular remedy is coépera- 
tive stores. 
England, and Boston is said to have 
alarge number. The objections to the 


They are numerous in 


system have been little considered, 
but they are very grave. It is really 
a proposition that we shall all be gro- 
cers and butchers, or that we shall 
organize a new set of institutions, with 
offices of trust. Now, we 
have more places of trust than we 
have honest men to fill them, and the 
immoralities perpetrated by joint- 
stock management are the plague- 
spots of our civilization. 

There can be no effective super- 
vision or auditing of the affairs of a 
grocery store that does not involve a 


already 
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new trust in paid supervision. Such 
shops are likely to fall into the hands 
of ‘‘dead-beats’’ or unsuccessful busi- 
nessmen. No success in special cases 
is an argument against these general 
principles. 

In a limited way, codperation may 
succeed. Neighbors may buy together 
at wholesale with profit. Combination 
and large 
A hundred 
consumers, with cash in hand, could 
make with dealer. In 
short, s@ soon as consumers seriously 


directed credits 


profits is not impossible. 


against 


terms any 
attempt to assist in making the bar- 
gains, most of the evils complained 
of will prove manageable. 
Reorganization of supply trades on 
a large and comprehensive scale is 
the remedy which would yield the 


NOSE 


1 very odd that poets should suppose 
There is no poetry about a nose, 


When plain as a man’s nose upon his face, 
A noseless face would lack poetic grace! 
Why, what would be the fragrance of a rose, 


And where would be the mortal means of telling 
Whether a vile or wholesome odor flows 

Around us, if we owned no sense of smellir g? 
*Neath starry eyes, o’er ruby lips it grows 


’ 


Beauty in its form—and music in its blows! 


modern bard, with 
more truth than poetry. 
him, it has been always a profound 


and inexplicable mystery that poets 


So sings a 
To us, as to 


and other writers, in extolling the 
glories of the human face divine, 
should so uniformly turn up their 
noses at its most prominent and sig- 
nificant feature. The whether 
of lustrous gray or of witching hazel, 
of sweet pellucid blue or of the mys- 
terious, unsearchable black, has been 
pictured as ‘‘the window of the soul”’; 
the peach-like beauty of the cheek has 
never wanted praise; the mouth has 


eye, 
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best results. There should be, first, a 
comprehensive study by experts of 
the costs of this branch of distribu- 
We should then put ten or 
twenty shops into one, reduce the cost 


tion. 


of superintendence, abolish credits, 
introduce division of labor, and, as far 
as possible, machinery ;—make, in 
fine, a thoroughly American system of 
distribution. Such a system would 
altogether abolish the middle-passage, 
and probably be profitable to capital, 
while furnishing consumers with ne- 
cessities at a cost below the prices 
actually paid by retail dealers under 
the present system. 

But it must be remembered that no 
economical if 


in* their 


system can be con- 


sumers persevere present 


neglect. 


S. 


been called the dwelling-place of the 
but the nose has 
been contemptuously overlooked, or 
Many 
indited a sonnet to his 


loves and the graces; 


handled only to be snubbed. 
a bard has 
mistress's eyebrow; but who ever 
heard of one’s making a woful ballad 
to his mistress’s nose, or entreating 
her to drink to him only with her 
nose, or to ‘‘take, oh! take that nose 
away'’? 
run— 
“When we two parted 


Had Byron's famous stanza 


In silence and tears, 
Half broken hearted, 
To sever for years, 
Pale grew thy nose and cold, 
Colder thy kiss —’”’ 
the lines would have been true to na- 
ture, for the cheeks cannot be cold 
without the nose being cold also; yet 
we fear there is hardly a critic in the 
land who would not regard this change 
of a word as absolutely fatal to the 
pathos. 








Not only poets have thus failed 
to discover any ideality or sentiment 
in this feature, but all the essayists 
have regarded it with equal coldness. 
Neither Montaigne nor Swift has 
devoted a chapter to the Nose, though 
the one has given us a learned and 
elaborate dissertation on Thumbs, 
and the other a disquisition on Ears in 
the ‘Tale of a Tub.”’ Perhaps in the 
case of many authors the reason of 
this may be that they find it difficult 
to think seriously of noses. Unfor- 
tunately, the nose is the feature where 
all the mauzvaise honte of our nature 
seems embodied; and it often hap- 
pens that it is associated in our minds, 
not with blissful or dignified recollec- 
tions, but with some ludicrous, mirth- 
provoking occasion, when a sleeping 
hearer in church involuntarily startled 
a whole congregation by a note from 
his nasal bassoon like that of a trum- 
pet; or when, during a personal ren- 
contre, somebody's nose was tweaked 
before and, 
with its owner, made the butt of inex- 
tinguishable laughter. Again, we 
often find it difficult to banish the 
recollection of some nasal enormity 
Martial de- 
touches the 


a crowd of spectators, 


we have seen, such as 
scribes, which almost 
earth : — 


Quod pene terram tanget indecens nasus ; 


or that which is the butt of a still 
sharper epigram :— 

Tongilianus habet nasum; scio, non nego; sed 

jam 

Nil praeter nasum Tongilianus habet. 

Placed conspicuously in the very front 
of the human countenance, the nose 
is in many respects the most unhappy 
of human organs; no other is so ex- 
posed to the rude buffets of the world; 
no other in its delicate and sensitive 
organization is so subject to disgust. 
As a valiant champion of its rights 
has said: assails it; Sol 
burns it; inflames it. Put 


‘‘ Boreas 
Bacchus 


forward as a leader in front of the 
battle, men follow it blindly in. a 
course which it is very often unwilling 
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to pursue, and then blame it for every 
Whatever hard 
are given, it comes in for more than 
its share, and, after weeping tears of 
blood, has to atone for the faults of 


mischance. blows 


other members, over which it has no 
The 


getting it into scrapes; 


control. fists are continually 
its bad neigh- 
bor, the tongue, brings down upon 
it indignation undeserved; the cye 
plays it false on a thousand occasions ; 
and the whole body corporate is con- 
tinually poking it into situations the 
most repugnant to its better feel- 
ings.” 

In spite of the neglect and insult to 
which this feature of the face has been 
by turns subjected, we believe there 
are few sciences which will more richly 
reward the pains of investigation and 
Treated 
with the precision and the exhaustive- 


study than that of Nasology. 


ness and fulness of Eden Warwick, it 
teems alike with instruction and in- 
terest. It has been shown by a com- 
prehensive induction by that writer, 
leading to a conclusion as inevitable 
and as unerring as those of mathe- 
matics, that the nose is the great facial 
sign-post which points to character; 
that, in judging of any man, we have 
only to follow our nose, or rather his 
nose, to be on the right road to knowl- 
edge. A broad, expansive forehead, 
and a low monkey one, do not more 
certainly indicate greatness and little- 
ness of intellect, than the varieties of 
nose indicate the peculiarities of the 
intellectual and moral man. Not to 
refine too rficely, the pointed and flex- 
ible nose has always indicated a ca- 
pacity for keen research, as also a 
fox-like, prying, 
tion; the hawk nose, a Jewish shrewd- 
ness and penetration; the broad, flab 
nose, enthusiasm of temperament; 
the thin, pinched, starved 
sneaking, miserly disposition, so well 
portrayed in the inimitable picture of 
“The Misers,”” in Windsor Castle, 
whose sharp-pointed noses so strongly 
mark their avidity; and the cocked 
nose, a conceited and contemptuous 


mischievous disposi- 


nose, a 
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feeling. What other feature forms so 
perfect an anthropometer or index of 
the man whom it prefaces? Where 
else, so vividly as upon the nose, do 
intemperance and lust write their de- 
grading signs, scorn her vulgar sneer, 
concentration its singleness of aim, 
and blood its graduated refinements? 
What direction so and 
significant as ‘‘ Follow your nose” ?— 
what other synonym for imbecility so 
striking as ‘‘ To be led by the nose "’ ?— 
and by what other term so expressive 
as ‘‘Nose out of joint,’’ can one de- 
It is, 
this 


other terse 


scribe mortification or defeat? 
indeed, marvellous how much 
small organ, in its form and relation 
to the other features, may express. 
From the 
and the graceful long arch of the 
finest Caucasian type, to the thick, 
flat proboscis of the Afric an, is a 


change that marks the very extremes 


nostrils, spiritually thin, 


of culture and civilization. 

In all ages of the world a liberal 
allowance of proboscis has been ad- 
mired, while a niggardly one has been 
held in contempt. The Romans liked 
a long large nose, like Julius Czsar’s; 
and it is a significant fact that the 
same word in Latin, Wasw/us, means 
having a large and acute or 
sagacious, All their distinguished 
men had snuff-taking organs not to 
be sneezed at. Cicero had a large 
nose, with the addition of an excres- 
cence thereon. Ovid, itis well known, 
derived his sobriguet of Naso from 
the magnitude of that appendage; 
and it was upon the strength of this, 
no doubt, that he aspired to the affec- 
tions of Julia, the daughter of Augus- 
tus. Juvenal speaks of a asus, guasi 
murus, oculis interjectus—a 
thrown up like a wall between the 
eyes. Catullus even went so far, ona 
certain occasion, as to express a wish 
that he were all nose. In modern 
days, large noses have been not less 
and esteemed than in the 

“Give me,” said Napoleon, 


nNOSe, 


nose 


coveted 
ancient. 
“a man with a large allowance of nose. 
In my observations of men, I have 
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almost invariably found a long nose 
The 
philosophy of this seems to be, that a 


anda long head to go togethe & 


man thus favored is usually endowed 
with large energy and intelligence — 
seeming to say (as his fingers, with 
the thumb for a pivot, describe a spiral 
at the tip of his facial bowsprit) to all 
who would outwit or overreach him, 
*Not as On the 
contrary, a small pug-nose is gener- 


you snows on.” 
ally indicative of feebleness of will 
pug 


may be smart and witty, quick at 


and vacillation of purpose. A 


repartee, and capable of writing a 
newspaper paragraph or a song; but 
when did a pug conquer a kingdom, 
write an epic, carve a statue, or invent 
anew mode of locomotion? Never. Is 
there a pug among all Plutarch’s he- 
roes remarkable for anything —even 
for pugnacity? Let us not, however, 
be misunderstood. By a large nose we 
do not meana huge, disproportionate 
organ, nor a diseased, unhealthy one, 
such as a reader is too apt to picture 
in his mind’s eye when a generous 
nose is spoken of. We no 
enormities as the well-fed beak 


refer to 
such 
of Bardolph, glowing with carbuncles, 
and hissing hot with the fumes of 
sack; or Cromwell's proboscis, whose 
warty rubicundity was compared by 
Butler and other lampooners to a me- 
teor, ‘perplexing monarchs with fear 
_of change.’ Far less have we in view 
so immense a promontory of flesh as 
that which jutted out from the face of 
the traveller in Slawkenbergius; or an 
eccentric cutwater like Sylla’s, which 
the Athenians called “a 
mulberry dredged over with meal” — 
a joke, by the way, which cost the in- 
ventors of it dearly, when the revenge- 
ful dictator put his nose within their 
From all such bulbous excres- 


besieged 


gates. 
cences—such nasal 
we pray to be delivered; as also from 
the alderman’s nose of a thousand 
bottles, concentrating in itself the 
fiery essences of ‘‘potations deep,” 
—a polypetalous enormity, ‘‘ whose 
blushing honors,"’ says Horace Smith, 


monstrosities — 
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‘‘as becoming to it asthe stars, crosses 
and ribbons of a successful general, 
victories, the 


are trophies of past 


colors won in tavern campaigns.” 
Such noses are our horror; yet Shake- 
speare seems to have regarded them 
with a kindly feeling, and even to have 
petted them. How long and fondly 
does his wit buzz and hover about Bar- 
dolph's red nose! That volcanic pro- 
montory threatens to coruscate forever 
on his page; and when he parts with 
it finally, he does so with profound 
and evident regret. 

Among the great poets of the pres- 
ent century, few have had 
nances strikingly intellectual 
than Wordsworth; and to what was 
this owing? Not to the eyes, for they 
lacked lustre, and were always more 


counte- 


more 


or less diseased; nor to his cheeks, 
for they hung loose; nor to his chin, 
which was small and retreating; nor 
to his mouth, for it was by no means 
handsome or suggestive of the refined 
Most of his 
features were commonplace; but they 


qualities he exhibited. 


were redeemed by a noble expanse of 
forehead, and, above all, by the nose, 
which was worthy of a Trajan or an 
What a contrast with this 
was the physiognomy of Coleridge! 
Hazlitt, who has painted him to the 
life, represents him as having a mouth 


Antoninus. 


gross, voluptuous, open, eloquent; a 
chin good-humored and round; ‘but 
his nose, the rudder of the face, the 
index of the will, was a small, feeble 
nothing—like what he has done.” 
No wonder that Charles Lamb wrote 
after his death: ‘Coleridge has died, 
leaving behind him, it is said, forty 
thousand treatises on Metaphysics and 
Divinity, ot one of them complete.” 
Equally characteristic was the nose 
of Tom Moore, as described by Leigh 
Hunt. It was ‘‘sensual and promi- 
nent, and at the same time the reverse 
of aquiline; there was a very pecul- 
iar characteristic in it—as if it were 





looking forward to and scenting a 
feast or an orchard.” 
One of the largest noses ever at- 
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tached to the human face divine was 
possessed by the Abbé Genest, who 
flourished in the time of Louis XIV. 
Rarely has the world seen such a nasal 
enormity, such a_ Brobdingnagian 
olfactory; it was literally an immense 
nose, and when its owner sneezed it 
must have startled the by-standers like 
the trumpet-stop of an organ or the 
explosion of distant cannon. The 
Duke of Burgoyne and the Duke of 
Maine, his scholars, made it the butt 
of endless pleasantries; and even his 
royal friend, the grand monarch him- 
self, lost his gravity, starch, and state- 
liness, in beholding it, and burst into 
alaugh. Nay, we are told that he so 
far forgot his dignity as to join in the 
espiégleries of which the Abdé au nez 
royal was the victim, and to hurl a 
shaft of his own at the unoffending 
One of the happiest ana- 
grams on record is one made by a 
wag of the day, in allusion to the 
Abbé’s nose, on the latter's name, 
which Charles Genest: “Eh? 
cest large nez—FEh! it is a large 
Such a nose would have been 


proboscis. 


was 


nose.” 
invaluable to Hiss, the immortal chair- 
man of the Massachusetts ‘smelling 
committee."’ Hardly less imperial in 
its proportions was the nose of Cyrano 
de Bergerac, who flourished a little 
earlier in the same century. Like 
most persons thus gifted, he was sen- 
sitive regarding any allusion to its 
size, and fought several duels to main- 
tain a due respect for it among his 
neighbors. If his portrait may be 
trusted, his nose was such a one as 
many men who lack a sign of power 
on their faces would be glad to own; 
and we are told that he defended it 
with his pen as well as with his sword, 
retaliating upon his irreverent com- 
mentators by showing how the inhab- 
itants of the moon destroy at birth all 
small-nosed infants, having no hope 
for their future. 

Among the 
large noses, few have eclipsed Sir 
Charles Napier, the hero of Scinde. 
He had a prodigious proboscis, and 


modern wearers of 
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his energy was in proportion. 
one 
tions of President Tyler's nose, and 
the inflexibility, not to say obstinacy, 


Every- 


remembers the colossal propor- 


of will which always accompanied it. 
Among modern literary men, Bulwer 
arrests attention by the extraordinary 
size of that quite 
Dantean in length and shape. Of all 
the famous authors of our time, none 


organ, which is 


owes less to genius and more to per- 
sistent effort. 

Directly Roman 
sty le of noses is the Greek, the owners 


opposed to the 
of which have far less firmness, deci- 
sion, and energy than the Romans, 
but more subtlety, tact, craft, and re- 
Men this kind of 
nose prefer diagonal action to straight- 


finement. with 
forward ; they are powerful obliquely, 
by the indirect rather than by the di- 
rect stroke. All the history of Greece 
confirms this view. The Greeks loved 
the arts better than war; they liked to 
talk better than to fight. They were 
ten years in conquering Troy, when 
the Romans would have battered it 
When Rome 
aided Greece against Philip of Mace- 
Athenians, 
Livy, furnished none of the sinews 
they could contribute to the 


down in three months. 


don, the according to 


of war; 
common cause only declamations and 
despatches —‘“‘ guzbus solum valent.” 
If the Greeks have made a prodigious 
noise in history, they may thank Ho- 
and 
Epami- 


mer, A®schylus, Demosthenes, 
Phidias,—not Alexander or 
nondas. 

While strength of character, persist- 
ence, and intellectual breadth are thus 
indicated by a large nose, docility, or 
willingness to be led by others, is re- 
vealed by nasal flexibility —though 
this quality has other meanings, de- 
pendent on the other peculiarities of 
the organ. The docility of the ele- 
phant is indicated by the wonderful 
flexibility of his proboscis, while the 
rhinoceros betrays his stubbornness 
by his inflexible snout surmounted by 
ahorn. It has been suggested that the 
men of Brazen Nose College, Oxford, 
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may have acquired that appellation 
by their obstinate and unyielding dis- 
position, as a person of opposite tem- 
per is said to be easily led by the 
nose. 

The Jewish or hawk nose generally 
indicates shrewdness in worldly mat- 
ters, especially when accompanying 
forehead, 


the narrow, concentrative 


which is so symbolical of singleness 


of purpose. Scholars with this nose 
are generally curious wranglers, in- 
genious cabalists, fine splitters of 
hairs, keen detectors of discrepancies 
and analogies, rather than men of 
deep wisdom or profound learning. 
Among the 
Horace, this kind of nose was looked 


upon as signifying a turn for wit and 


Romans, according to 


sarcasm; for, speaking of his friend 
Virgil, he says that though he was one 
of the best of men, he was no joker, 
and no match in sneering for those 
who had sharper noses than his own; 


— minus aptus acutis 


Naribus horum hominum ; 


that is, as it has been translated — 
Unfit 

For the brisk petulance of modern wit, 
Akin to the hawk, though a distant 
species, is the hook nose, of which 
William Pitt's was one of the most 
striking examples. The great Com- 
moner had a perfect bowsprit of a 
nose—a pert, hook-shaped append- 
age, on which his enemies used to say 
that ‘“‘he dangled the Oppositign”’ at 
It was a nose that snuffed 
every evil intent of his enemies with 
the keenest scent; but in most other 
respects was one of the most unprom- 


his will. 


ising noses that genius ever blew. 

Of all the odious forms of noses, 
perhaps the flat was the most exe- 
crated by the Greeks and Romans. 
The Hebrews coincided in this opin- 
ion, and held such a frontispiece to 
be so great a blemish in a man’s 
character, that, though of the lineage 
of Aaron, he was absolutely excluded 


by the laws of Moses from the sacer- 
estimation, a 


dotal office. In our 
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more unfortunate form of nose— 
perhaps the most unfortunate, take it 
all in all, that one can possess—is 
The wearers of them are 
they have rich stores 


the snub. 
often amiable; 
of humor and drollery, and are ‘‘men 
of most excellent 


of infinite jest, 


rendering them the most glo- 


fancy, 
rious of boon companions; but, un- 
fortunately, their noses invite aggres- 
sion—everybody regards them as 
made to be tweaked. Tristram Shan- 
dy'’s father indicated the 
opinion of them when he said that no 
high, could 


general 
family, however stand 
against a succession of short noses. 
Eden Warwick, who is so enthusiastic 
upon noses in general, says of this: 
venitet me hujus nast. The mind 
shrinks from the thought that, after 
contemplating the powerful Roman- 
nosed movers of the world’s destinies, 
or the refined and elegant Greek-nosed 
arbiters of art, or the deep and se- 
rious-minded thinkers with Cogitative 
noses, it must descend to the horrid 
bathos, the imbecile inanity, of the 
snub.”” Yet nature delights in freaks; 
and there have been 
and women born into the world with 
this despised species of nose, who 
have attained to great eminence, and 
outstripped in the race of life men 
with far more auspicious noses. Was 
not Kosciusko’s a snub nose? Was 
it not the petit nez retroussé of Mar- 
montel’s heroine that captivated a 
sultan and overturned the laws of an 
empire? Was not the downfall of an- 
other empire, so eloquently portrayed 
in the immortal page of Gibbon, writ- 
ten under a nose of the very snub- 
biest construction? So intangible was 
the historian’s smeller, that it is said, 
when his face was submitted to the 
touch of a blind old French lady, 
who used to judge of her acquaint- 
ances by feeling their features, she ex- 
claimed: ‘‘Vot/a une mauvaise plais- 
Wilkes, the immortal dem- 


cases of men 


” 


anterie ! 


agogue, had a nose of this kind, and 
was in other respects so ugly that a 
lottery-office keeper once offered him 
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generis ; 
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ten guineas not to pass his window 
while the tickets were drawing, lest 
he should ill-luck upon the 
house; yet, so bewitching were his 


bring 


conversation and his courtesies, that 
in thirty minutes he could talk away 
his ugly face! 

One of the oddest and most eccen- 
tric noses that the 
seen, was that prefixed to the front of 


world has ever 


Lord Brougham. Nasologists have 
vainly tried to classify it. It is a 
most perplexing nose; a nose su 
one which comes within no 
category, and which defies all classifi- 


like no 


it has its good points, 


cation and analysis. It is 
other man's; 
and bad points, and no point at all. 
We doubt 
daguerreotypist ever lived, however 
“this 
It is a per- 


whether the painter or 


dexterous, who could catch 
Cynthia of the minute.”’ 
fect Proteus; when you think it is go- 
ing right on fora Roman, it suddenly 
Greek: 


written it down a Cogitative, it be- 


becomes a when you have 


comes as sharp as a knife. Generally 
it may be pronounced a compound of 
Roman, Greek, Cogitative, and Ce- 
lestial, with a button at the end of it. 
It is said that he used to punctuate 
his sentences with it; that just at the 
end of a long parenthesis he turned 
up his nose, which served to note the 
change of subject as well as, or better 
than, a printed mark. 
a more fruitful 


Few noses 


have been theme of 
There 
Lordship who did not make it a point 
to gird at his proboscis. A million 
of conceits have hung from it as from 


wit. was no satirist of his 


a peg. For years it was the target of 
Punch’'s jokes, till it became almost a 

part of his stock in trade: — 

A thousand scapes of wit 

Made it the father of their idle dream, 

And racked it with their fancies, 
Such a nose, though a godsend to the 
wags of the press, must be the despair 
Yet, with all its lines, 
eccentric,’ it is not 


of painters. 
“centric and 
more puzzling than have been others 


of less equivocal beauty. When in 














1784 Gainsborough painted Mrs. Sid- 
dons, then in the prime of her glo- 
rious beauty and in the full blaze of 
her popularity, he found great diffi- 
culty in delineating the nose; and, 
after repeatedly altering its shape, he 
exclaimed, ‘‘ Confound the nose! there 
is no end to it.” 

Persons unskilled in physiognomy 
how the nose can 
To talk 


of an organ so unchangeable as being 


cannot understand 
be significant of character. 


expressive, seems to them absurd. In 
opposition to this, Dugazon, a French 
actor distinguished in the period im- 
mediately preceding Talma, used to 
maintain that the most 
complete organ of and 
that there are forty distinct modes of 


nose is the 


expression, 


moving this single feature with vari- 
ety of effect. Many a cool, calculat- 
ing hypocrite, who has gained a com- 
plete mastery over the expression of his 
thoughts and feelings by his other fa- 
cial features, has been betrayed by a 
refractory nose. Balzac, in his 7/é0erve 
de la Démarche, tells of a cunning dis- 
sembler, who had schooled his coun- 
tenance into a wonderful immobility 
—eye, cheek, and lip becoming at his 
bidding absolutely devoid of mean- 
ing —and who had reduced his voice 
to an imperturbable evenness of tone, 
yet could not subdue the end of his 
nose. ‘‘Que voules-vous?"’ he adds: 
“le Vice n'est pas parfait.” 

While it is just to speak of some 
noses as eccentric and provocative of 
laughter, it must not be forgotten that 
Though in 
Grecian 


all beauty is relative. 
Europe and America the 
nose is accepted as the highest type, 
yet the Kalmucks prefer a dumpy 
club nose, the Hottentots a flat one, 
and the Chinese a short, thick one. 
The wife of the celebrated Jenghiz 
Tartar, was deemed irre- 
she had only two 

Artists, however, 
well 


Khan, the 
sistible because 
holes for a nose. 
contend that a 
formed, should be one-third of the 
length of the face, from the tip of the 


chin to the roots of the hair. It 


nose, to be 
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should also be straight—with the 
nostrils small and 
well from the face, and meeting in 
that delicate bracket which 
lightly to sustain the weight of both 
nose and forehead, yet also open and 
with life, for the breath of 
man resides in them. Even the most 
hideous nasal enormity, however, pro- 
vided it be a dona fide flesh-and-blood 
nose, is preferable to an artificial nose 


fine, springing 


seems 


instinct 


—a bogus frontispiece—a mere nasal 
hypocrisy, however beautiful. Itisa 
remark of Lessing that “every man 
has his own style, like his own nose ;" 
commenting on which, Carlyle adds, 
that no nose can be justly amputated 
by the public, if only it be a real nose, 
and no wooden one put on for mere 
show and deception. 

It is a profound remark of the 
Roman poet, Martial, that not every 
man is so lucky as to have a nose. 
The observation is more applicable 
to his own country than to ours, for 
it may be questioned whether in a 
climate like ours, made up chiefly of 
highly concentrated and biting North- 
easters, and where flowers are so scent- 
less and transitory, noses are not some- 
times an inconvenience as well asa 
blessing. We have six bleak months 
in our solar year, in which the sensa- 
tion produced by cold upon the nose 
is as though a rat were hanging from 
the tip of it by his teeth. 

We conclude our nasological ob- 
servations with a sonnet by Horace 
Smith, the banker-poet, who is evi- 
dently “up to snuff,’ and speaks of 
what he snows :— 


O nose! thou rudder in my face's centre, 
Since I must follow thee until I die; 

Since we are bound together by indenture — 
The master thou, and the apprentice I; 

Oh! be to your Telemachus a mentor, 
Though oft invisible, forever nigh 

Guard him from all disgrace and misadventure, 
From hostile tweak, or Love's blind mastery 

smoke 





So shalt thou quit the city's stench and 
For hawthorn lanes and copses of young oak, 
Scenting the gales of heaven that have not yet 
Lost their fresh fragrance since the morning broke, 

And breath of flowers with rosy May-dews wet, 


The primrose — cowslip — bluebell — violet. 
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ITHIN the space of the last 
W decade, the study of astron- 
omy has undergone a radical change. 
Previous to 1860 it was confined ex- 
clusively to the domain of mathemat- 
ical investigation. The patient labor 
of thousands of life-times, and a com- 
parison of the observations of many 
centuries, have built up a magnificent 
structure of demonstration out of the 
airy fantasies among which the science 
first existed. They have disclosed to 
us the grand outlines of the mechani- 
cal plan on which the universe was 
framed, and enabled us to verify our 
theoretical deductions by accurate tally 
with subsequently observed facts. 
They have given to us the power to 
look out and 
space, and understand as we read the 
works of the Great Architect, at a dis- 
tance so vast that the human eye can 


into the infinitude of 


scarce and only the 
angel's flight traverse the limitless 


Astronomy has really been our 


penetrate it, 


void. 
preceptor in the exact sciences; but 
her school has been a dry one never- 
theless, and though wide in its appar- 
ent scope, its objective point has been 
mathematical in than 
one. The practical astronomer de- 
voted his energies to the one great 


more senses 


end of determining position at a given 
instant of time. All else was subserv- 
ient to this. 
of the planetary orbits were measured, 
and the intricate problems of aberra- 
tion, nutation, and precession grap- 
pled with, that their light might be 
converged to this one point as a focus. 
The absolute distances of the planet- 
ary bodies were discarded for the use 
of simple ratios, and a knowledge of 
their weights valued only as a means 
of deducing the changes in position 


The grand oscillations 
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STAR-STUDYING. 


COLBERT. 


due to a stated approximation of 
bodies. The absolute dimensions of 
the celestial masses were computed 
simply as a means of finding the 
angular magnitudes, 
thence the limits of apparent contact. 
All the 


angular position, with reference to 


and deducing 


observations made were of 


some other point, either real or imag- 
inary; and all the calculations subse- 
quently based upon them were under- 
taken for the 


them of possible errors, and of per- 


purpose of clearing 


fec ting the processes whereby the po- 
sition of a heavenly body, at any 
assignable instant of time, could be 
ascertained by computing backwards 
We 


refer not now to theological or meta- 


or forwards from a given epoch. 


physical disquisitions assumed to be 
built up from certain selected facts, 
but of real astronomical investigation. 
The latter itself into the 
simple mathematical proposition — 
“To find the locus of a fot in 
space.” 

The new school of astronomical in- 
vestigation is still mathematical in its 


resolved 


processes, but it deals with lines in- 
stead of points, traces out the shapes 
of masses rather than their positions, 
and not as an ultimate 
process, but as the indices of condi- 
There is yet much 
to be accomplished in the former de- 
partment of research, but the field 
has been pretty thoroughly explored, 
and there is comparatively little chance 
On the 
com- 


notes forms, 


tion and function. 


of making fresh discoveries. 
contrary, the latter is novel, 
mends itself even more strongly to 
the inquisitive spirit of the present 
day, and gives promise of results 
more startling; while an additional in- 


centive to study is furnished in the 
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knowledge of the fact that the ex- 
plorer is delving in virgin soil, whose 
richest gems have not already been 
picked out by former toilers. It is no 
wonder that very many astronomers 
neglecting their 
ponderous 


are comparatively 
ordinary work with the 
telescope, and devoting themselves 
enthusiastically to the use of the 
smaller instrument by the aid of 
which they hope to achieve so much. 

The new instrument is called a 
SPECTROSCOPE, from two Greek words, 
signifying ‘to inspect the image." Its 
use is to find out the composition of 
bodies or substances, by means of an 
analysis of the light emitted by them. 
We will explain briefly how this is 
accomplished. 

Sir Isaac Newton discovered that 
the sunlight may be artificially split 
up into the seven colors of the rain- 
bow, by receiving a ray, through a 
small hole in a shutter, upon one face 
of a triangular bar of solid glass (a 
prism), and catching the refracted ray 
upon a white screen placed in the 
darkened room. The several constit- 
uents of the whole ray are bent at 
different angles by passing through 
the prism, the red portion being bent 
the least from its former course, while 
the violet is the most highly refracted. 

It was for a long time thought that 
these seven colors are integral; the 
well-known fading of one into the 
other, in the spectrum, being caused 
by overlapping. Still later it 
maintained that there are but three 
primary colors —the red, yellow, and 
blue; and that all other colors and 
shades are produced by the admixture 
of these, in varying proportions. Both 
of these theories are untenable in the 
light of more 
There are, in fact, thousands of colors, 
each shade being distinct in itself 
from all the rest, and produced by a 
light wave, the length of which is 
measurably different from that of all 
its fellows. The blending of all pro- 
duces white light; the union of many 
contiguous waves gives one of the 


19 


was 


recent discoveries. 
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seven prismatic colors. If the linear 
inch be supposed to be divided into ten 
millions of equal parts, the length of 
each undulation of the integral ray is 
hundred and eleven of 
those parts, and the ray has been com- 
puted to make 560,000,000,000,000 vi- 
brations in each second of time. We 
have not space here to say more of 
the way in which these conclusions 
have been arrived at, than that sepa- 
rate rays of light have been brought 
together, after having been made to 
traverse unequal spaces, and the co- 
incidence or diversity of vibration at 
the point of junction inferred from 
the relative sensible intensity of the 
reunited rays. 

Measuring by the same unit, we find 
that the wave length at the extreme 
red end of the visible spectrum is 
represented by 285, and that at the 
extreme violet end by 156; the rates 
of vibration varying inversely, so that 
the product of the length into the rate 
It is 
a singular fact that, though these num- 
bers give the limits of the visible spec- 
trum, yet numerous experiments prove 
that the diffused rays extend some 
distance beyond the red, and reach 


about two 


is equal to a constant quantity. 


out past the violet over a space ten 
times greater than that occupied by 
the visible spectrum. The invisible 
rays at the red end are really more 
potential in the production of heat 
than those which are apparent to the 
eye; and the rays beyond the violet 
are powerfully actinic, causing chemi- 
cal changes in many substances placed 
in that portion of the prolonged spec- 
trum. 

The ray of solar light may there- 
fore be regarded as a bundle of inde- 
pendent, yet connected, immaterial 
pulsations, each of which has its own 
wave length, by virtue of which it 
possesses individual powers for pro- 
duction of the sensations of heat, color, 
or chemical action—named in the 
order of increasing refrangibility and 
decreasing wave length. In passing 
through the prism, these pulsations 
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are separated and made to diverge, so 
that they may be viewed and experi- 
mented upon independently ; we can- 
not say ‘‘ viewed separately,”’ for it is 
possible that the single ray is com- 
posed of a greater number of “items” 
than can the 
smallest animalcule contains millions 
of atoms. 

We can thus obtain from the solar 
ray two of these three characters, iso- 
lated from the others. We can ob- 
tain heat without light by placing a 
thermometer beyond the red end of 
the visible spectrum ; chemical action 
without heat or light by placing a sen- 


be counted—just as 


sitized plate beyond the violet; and 
light almost without the other two, 
nearly at the junction of the blue and 
the green. 
a portion only of the effective proper- 
ties of a particular pulsation, but we 
can isolate one group of these pulsa- 


It is not possible to obtain 


tions from all the rest. 

It may be thought, because the 
functions of these pulsations are de- 
pendent upon the magnitude of their 
vibrations, that therefore the function 
may be changed by passing the entire 
ray through appropriate media. This 
is not so. If we allow a ray to fall 
upon a piece of green glass, all the 
pulsations are arrested except those 
which belong to the green series; and 
no amount of manipulation of the 
green ray, as separated out by the 
prism, can change its color or alter 
the rate of vibration. 

If, instead of a round aperture, we 
admit a the sunlight 
through a narrow slit, the dispersed 
image of this film of light is seen to 
be crossed at irregular intervals by 
The existence of 


portion of 


fine shadowy lines. 
these was first noted by Dr. Wollas- 
ton, about the commencement of the 
present century; and they were first 
carefully examined by a German opti- 
cian named Fraunhofer, who mapped 
out the positions of 576 lines in the 
year 1814, and designated some of the 
principal ones by the first eight letters 
of the alphabet. Fraunhofer also 
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found that the light from some of the 
fixed different 
ments of lines from those produced 


stars gave arrange- 
by the sunlight, and from this he con- 
cluded that their existence was due to 
the operation of some cause exterior 
to the earth's atmosphere. It was 
several years afterwards discovered, 
by Professors Bunsen and Kirchoff, 
that though a burning solid will giye 
out a continuous spectrum, yet when 
the same solid is reduced to the gas- 
eous state, the burning gas gives a 
spectrum which (except under certain 
well understood conditions) is crossed 
by drigh@t lines, which uniformly oc- 
cupy the same position for the same 
substance. The next step in the in- 
vestigation was to compare with these 
the image produced by the super- 
posed burning of the same substance 
in the solid and the gaseous state. 
The remarkable result was arrived at 
that the rays of the 


solid were absorbed (zeutralized isa 


characteristic 


better word) 1 
burning gas, 
transparent to all but the characteris- 
itself. The 
lines retained their positions in the 


y passing through the 
which seemed to be 
tic lines given out by 


spectrum, but became dark —just like 
those produced by the solar ray. 

No one can doubt that there must 
be some cause for the distinctive in- 
dividualities of position in the lines 
of the spectrum, or that that cause is 
the specific atomic activity of the 
substance in the act of burning, giv- 
ing a greater or less rate of vibration 
to the emitted ray. There is, 
little reason to doubt that the degree 
of refrangibility is determined by the 
magnitude of the undulation; as the 
longest, and therefore the most mass- 
ive, wave is the least bent out of its 
primal course by the passage through 


also, 


the prism, and the successive shorten- 
ings of the wave, as we proceed from 
red to violet, are accompanied by a 
corresponding amount of divergence 
from the original path. 

The apparently simple statement 
here given is somewhat complicated 
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by the observed fact that many of the 
substances which we call ‘‘elements” 
lines in different 


each several 


parts of the spectrum. 


give 
As many as 
450 representative lines have been 
identified with the iron flame, and 4 
for hydrogen; while sodium has not 
only g in the visible spectrum, but 
presents the anomaly of two adjacent 
threads so close together that they 
are called one double line. But the 
difficulty is not so great when it is 
noted that the 
sively, from the violet end, with a de- 
and the 


lines vanish succes- 
crease in the temperature; 
multiplication of lines has a parallel 
in the vibrations in a 
single ray. 
probable fact that one chemical ele- 
ment possesses sev eral active proper- 


massing of 
It points, however, to a 


ties, and may yet help us to discover 
that now 
called elements are really 


some of these substances 
chemical 
compounds, analagous to what are 
known as organic radicals. Indeed, 
some of the elements, as oxygen and 
iron, are already spoken of as having 
allotropes (other forms), exhibiting 
other active properties than those of 
the normal condition. 

Our explanation is rather lengthy; 
but it is nec essary, nevertheless, toa 
proper comprehension of the way in 
which scientific men are now working 
out the solutions to some of the grand- 
est physical problems which can oc- 
cupy the attention of mortals. With- 
out it, the mere assertion of attained 
results would lay us open to the charge 
of drawing conclusions from 
fanciful imaginings. With it, the way 
is clear for a comprehension of the 
subtle truths which have lain hidden 
from human ken from the time of the 
creation to a point past the middle of 
the nineteenth century, and are now 
only beginning to be perceived, as 
“through a glass—darkly.” The 
new method of investigation is inval- 


false 


uable, as furnishing us with a more 
delicate and 
terrestrial compounds than has been 
aid the 


searching analysis of 


heretofore possible. By its 
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presence of elementary substances 
can be detected, though found in the 


most minute quantities; and it has 


already added four elements to the list 
of primal forms of matter previously 
But it is evident that, 


with these facts as 


known to us. 
a basis, we can 
step far outside the circumference of 
our little earth, can interrogate the 
most distant of the shining orbs 
which roll through the immensities 


of space — 


* Forever singing as they shine, 


The hand that made us is Divine,” 


and gather from them a knowledge 
of the facts which will enable us to 
trace out a similarity, or the absence 
of it, between our own earth and the 
infinitude of stars which nightly glit- 
ter in the ethereal vault. 

The spectroscope has been directed 
many of the 
fixed stars. The positions of the lines 


toward the sun and 
in their several spectra not only show 
that they all contain many of the ele- 
combination on the 
that 
which are present in one are absent 
from others; that is, the composition 
of all is far from 
But there is one general character- 


ments found in 


earth's surface, but elements 


being identical. 
istic which appears to belong to all; 
and the knowledge of this marks one 
of the grandest achievements of sci- 
investigation. All are in an 


o* 


entific 


intensely heated condition, because 
the fixed lines in the spectrum only 
appear when the body under exami- 
nation is ata very high temperature, 
The heat must be at least as great as 
that which attends rapid combustion 
on the earth, though it is not necessa- 
rily accompanied by those chemical 
combinations and resolutions which 
appear to be inevitable concomitants 
of the process of burning on the face 
Indeed, we have good 
reason to that 
great supporter of combustion, is not 
present in all, and that therefore the 
combustive change is not possible. 


We have not as yet found any trace 


of our globe. 


believe oxygen, the 
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of oxygen in the sunlight. Further- 
more, it has been inferred, from the 
fact that the lines in these spectra are 
dark, that therefore the light must be 
the result of an incandescent 
placed within an incandescent gas- 
eous envelope; in other words, that 
the sun and fixed stars are highly 
heated bodies, and are surrounded by 
an intensely heated atmosphere, com- 
posed of the same elements, they 
having been dissipated by the heat 
into a state of extreme tenuity, and 
naturally rise to the greatest distance 


solid 


from the centre of gravity of the 
whole mass. 

The limits of our article will not 
permit us to note the conclusions ar- 
rived at with regard to the internal 
constitution of 
or to speculate on the possibilities of 


these fervid bodies, 
animated existence in any shape on 
these glowing masses. We must con- 
tent ourselves with the general chem- 
ical indications, and a glance at the 
leading which 


been 


physical problems 


have solved by spectroscopic 
aid. 
rhe following metals are indicated 


as present in the sun: Sodium, iron, 


hydrogen, calcium, barium, chro- 
mium, nickel, copper, magnesium, 
zinc, cadmium, cobalt, manganese, 


aluminium, strontium, and titanium. 
Of these, hydrogen is present in 
very large quantities, forming gas- 
eous thousands of miles in 
extent, which change their form and 
location with great rapidity. The red 
protuberances visible during a total 
sun are’ principally 
composed of this gas. Other metals 
may exist in the sun, but if so it will 
be in much smaller proportion than 
those named above. From observa- 
tions made during the total eclipse of 
the sun on the seventh of last August, 
Harkness has concluded 
that the temperature of these gaseous 
volumes cannot be less than 4,500 
degrees of the Fahrenheit scale, at a 
height of one hundred thousand miles 
above the normal surface of the sun 


masses 


eclipse of the 


Professor 
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—a heat more than sufficient to va- 
porize The temperature 
the surface must be very much greater 
than this, rendering impossible any 
of the vital 
which we can form any conception. 
stars— Alpha 
Beta Pegasi—show no traces of hy- 


iron. near 


forms of existence of 


Two Orionis and 


drogen; no other star has yet been 
observed from which it appears to be 
absent. In one instance it secms to 
have been evolved in large quantities, 
and to have produced a complete rev- 
We 


Borealis — 


in the state of the star. 
allude to Tau Coronz 
which very small 
May, 1866, when it suddenly blazed 
up into a brilliancy almost equal to 
that of a star of the first magnitude, 
and after a few 
faded back into its original obscurity. 
with the 


olution 


was previous to 


weeks gradually 
Examination spectroscope 
showed this to be a genuine confla- 
Should such 


a change occur in the sun, the result 


gration of hydrogen gas. 
would undoubtedly be an immense 
temperature of the 
sufficient to 


increase in the 
earth; an augmentation 
produce as great a revolution as any 
which has occurred in the 
history. 
of the revolutions in the condition of 


earth's 
geological Possibly many 
our globe, the histories of which are 
written in the rocks, have been pro- 
duced by some such changes in the 
central body of our system. 

Several of the fixed stars have been 
which some of the solar 
elements are wanting. It is rather re- 
markable that tellurium is found to 
exist in Aldebaran (Alpha 
though this element was named from 
Tellus — “the earth’’—on the suppo- 
sition that it is peculiar to our globe. 
There is no tellurium in the sun. 

If, now, we turn our attention to 


observed in 


Tauri), 


meet with equally 


the nebulz, we 
startling revelations ; tending to over- 
throw a theory which was, till re- 
cently, thought to be well established. 
It has been found that the higher the 
telescopic power employed in looking 
at these shadowy masses, the greater 
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was the number of those resolvable 
inferred 
which 


into small stars. It was 
from this that 
appeared but as films in the field of 
the best telescope, were simply as- 


semblages of stars too remote to be 


those nebulze 


seen distinctly. But the spectroscope 
shows that some of these “ irresolva- 
ble” nebulz 


vapor or gas, as they give the bright 


are really masses of 


lines in the spectrum which indicate 
the absence of a solid. This view of 
the constitution of nebular matter is 
supported by recent observations of 
position. It has been found that some 
of them change their places much 
more rapidly than the fixed 
which are seen near them —justify- 
ing the inference that they are the 
nearest to us. Indeed, it has recently 
been asserted that many portions of 
the Milky Way are much nearer to the 
earth than are the stars which obscure 


Stars 


its brightness in their apparent neigh- 
borhood. 

Observations of comets show that 
many of them are masses of vapor, 
and incandescent carbon has _indi- 
cated its presence in more than one 
instance. 

The planctary bodies shine only by 
reflected light, and it is not, there- 
fore, possible to conduct the planet- 
ary analysis direct, as in the case of 
the sun. But a comparison of the 
same (sun) light, as reflected from 
the different planetary masses, has 
enabled us to draw several valuable 
inferences in relation to the differ- 
ences in the constitution and charac- 
ter of their several atmospheres. 

The spectra of the Aurora and of 
the zodiacal light appear to be identi- 
cal; but both indicate the presence 
of some substance as yet unknown 
to us. 

The spectroscope enables us to de- 
termine the instant of disappearance 
of astar behind the moon, in an oc- 
cultation, much more critically than 
by the use of the telescope, as the 
star lines disappear from the spec- 
trum at the moment of immersion. 
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lines 
neously. If the 
rounded by an atmosphere it would 
refract the rays of sunlight, and the 
most refrangible would 
linger in the spectrum longer than 
those near the red. From this we 
conclude that the moon has no at- 
mosphere; hence living existence, as 
we understand it, is not possible on 
the lunar surface. 

The last point to be adduced is one 
which we scarcely hope to present 


These 


all disappear simulta- 


moon were sur- 


pulsations 


clearly to the general reader. It is 
that the spectroscope enables us to 
measure, approximately, the changes 
of distance and 
the fixed 
small amount of 
the same line in the solar 
In order to understand this 


between ourselves 


stars, by measuring the 
difference between 
and star 
spectra. 
it will be necessary to remember that 
increasing rapidity of vibration of a 
ray is equivalent to greater refrangi- 
bility, and that if the spectrum be 
advancing toward a star under exam- 
ination, the effect will be to increase 
the frequency with which the individ- 
ual pulsations strike the prism. The 
character of this change will be un- 
derstood by those whose musical fac- 
are sufficiently developed to 
enable them to 
fact that a musical instrument seems 
to grow sharper if we approach it 
rapidly while it is being played, and 
exhibits a corresponding flattening of 


ulties 


notice the parallel 


tone if the distance between the ear and 
the instrument be rapidly increased. 
Recent observations made on the star 
Sirius, by Mr. Huggins, enabled him 
to detect a constant removal of the 
hydrogen line, nearer to the red end 
of the spectrum than the place given 
by hydrogen in the sun. That 
the equivalent of decreased rapidity 
(not in actual vibration, but) in the 
successive beats of the hydrogen pul- 
sation on the prism. From this he 
calculated that the sun and Sirius are 
receding from each other at the rate 
of about 29.4 miles in each second of 
time. It is easy to see that a great 


was 
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number of similar observations upon 
other stars will enable astronomers to 
settle the much mooted controversy 
about the sun’s motion in space; as, 
if the distances between the sun and 
several stars are found to change at 
about the same rate, there will be lit- 
tle doubt that the sun is moving 
toward those stars, or from them, and 
carrying with him the whole system 
of planets and their satellites, with 
the unnumbered multitude of smaller 
bodies which respect him as the pri- 
mary or secondary centre of their 
motion, 

The number of spectroscopic ob- 
servers is now quite large, and is an- 
nually increasing. Among them they 
are covering the whole field, but there 
are two problems which at present are 
receiving special attention. One of 
these is that last mentioned, the in- 
vestigation being led by Professor 
Zollner, who has just completed an im- 
proved instrument, specially adapted 
for the measurement of the excced- 
ingly minute differences in the posi- 
tions of the lines. The other problem 
is that presented by the rosy “ protu- 
berances” from the sun's disc. Pre- 
vious to the year 1868 it was sup- 
posed that these interesting phenom- 
ena could only be examined during a 
total eclipse of the sun. In October 
of that year Mr. Norman Lockyer, of 
London, England, and M. Jannsen, 
who had been sent out by the French 
government to India to witness the 
eclipse there, simultaneously made 
the grand discovery that the promi- 
nences can be studied at other times. 
Though invisible, even with the aid 
of the best telescope, they reveal 
their existence through the medium 
of the lines in the spectrum, and 
their magnitudes and changes of form 
and place are also found by turning 
the instrument on its axis and meas- 
uring the lengths of those lines for 
the different positions of observation. 
It has already been ascertained that 
they undergo immense changes of 
form, with a rapidity scarcely con- 


ceivable; and also that the number of 
chemical elements they contain de- 
creases with the height from the nor- 
mal surface of the sun. 

A spectroscope has been added to 
the list of instruments in the Dear- 
born (Chicago) Observatory within 
the past two months; and Professor 
Safford, with his assistants, has al- 
ready made numerous star observa- 
tions through it, At present, how- 
ever, they are not able to use it to ad- 
vantage, owing to the fact that the 
clock-work of the grand equatorial, 
which will enable them to keep it 
pointed on a star for several hours in 
succession, is not yet in perfect run- 
ning order. Nevertheless, they have 
already discovered a (F) hydrogen 
line, not previously noted in the spec- 
trum of Sirius—indicating a more in- 
tense heat in that star than shown by 
the observations of other investiga- 
tors. 

The photographic art has also been 
called into requisition recently, for 
the purpose of taking accurate rc pre- 
sentatiqns of remarkable phenomena 
for observation and measurement. 
In this way the different phases of the 
total eclipse of last August were 
placed on paper, and the positions of 
the protuberances, and their apparent 
sizes and shapes, as seen at different 
instants and places, have since been 
measured and compared with an ac- 
curacy which would have been im- 
possible during the less than three 
minutes of total obscuration. It is 
anticipated that the camera will be of 
very great service at the time of the 
transit of Venus in 1874. The differ- 
ent positions of the planet on the solar 
disc will be recorded by its aid, and 
the instants noted. Then, after the 
interesting phenomenon has passed 
away, these images will be developed 
and subjected to a micrometric meas- 
urement, which will probably enable 
us to determine the distance of the 
earth from the sun to within one or 
two thousand miles; whence the 
distances of the other planetary 














bodies will be known with equal ac- 
curacy. 

Nearly all of the preceding deduc- 
tions have been made within the past 
ten years, though the observations of 
that decade derived much of their 
accuracy from the work of many 
years preceding. That so much has 
been learned in so little time augurs 
grandly for the success of the future. 
It promises a new era of astronomical 
knowledge, as it already marks a 
new phase in the investigation. We 
now look with wonder on the slow 
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progress achieved by the human race 
in by-gone ages; but it is more than 
probable that the gigantic strides of 
the present day will be far outdone 
by the vastly increased rapidity with 
which the next generation will ex- 
plore the arcana of nature. In no 
department of scientific research has 
so much been achieved, in compari- 
son with the difficulties to be over- 
come; and in none is there likely to 
be greater progress made in the future, 
than in the study of astronomy. 


WOOING. 


LITTLE bird once met another bird, 


And whistled to her, “ Will you be my mate? 


” 


With fluttering wings she twittered, “ How absurd! 


Oh, what a silly pate! 


And off unto a distant tree she flew, 


To find concealment in its friendly cover ; 


And passed the hours in slyly peeping through 


At her rejected lover. 


The jilted bard, with drooping heart and wing, 


Poured forth his grief all day in plaintive songs; 


Telling in sadness to the ear of Spring 


The story of his wrongs. 


But little thought he, while each nook and dell 


With the wild music of his plaint was thrilling, 


That scornful breast with sighs began to swell — 


Half-pitying, and half-willing. 


Ss 


Next month I walked the same sequestered way, 


When close together on a twig I spied them; 


And in a nest half-hid with leaves there lay 


Four little birds beside them. 


Coy maid, this moral in your ear I drop: — 
When lovers’ hopes within their hearts you prison, 


Fly out of sight and hearing; 
To look behind and listen! 


do not stop 
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UNDERCURRENTS. 


A STORY IN 


TWO PARTS.—PART I. 


BY AMELIA R. GERE, 


CHAPTER I. 


QUAINT old Gothic cottage 
stands in the suburbs of a 


quaint old college town. The open 
lawn in front is dotted with beds of 
verbena and tufts of scarlet geranium. 
On one side a grove of venerable for- 
est trees stretches away toward the 
street. But there is very little noise 
and confusion to shut out, for it is a 
secluded spot, and only an occasional 
carriage or countryman’s wagon dis- 
turbs the stillness. A young girl 
stands upon the piazza, looking down 
the long avenue that leads to the gate. 
I call her young, because she has the 
appearance of extreme youth; but she 
is nearly twenty-two,—not old, cer- 
tainly, but a woman in maturity. She 
is dressed in white. A scarlet vine 
droops from the heavy braids of her 
dark hair, and a scarlet geranium is 
fastened carelessly at her throat. The 
brilliant color sets off her deep rich 
complexion. Her eyes are dark and 
lustrous, but singularly thoughtful. 
An occasional flash reveals a nature 
full of fire and strength; but it is evi- 
dently undeveloped. The delicately 
curved lip quivers with feeling. The 
whole face suggests intensity subdued 
by a strong and resolute will. She is 
slight and graceful, but her carriage is 
haughty. You detect a certain rest- 
lessness beneath the forced calmness 
of her manner, and instinctively feel 
that she has within her fatal elements 
of suffering. 

But she is quite unconscious of 
danger. There is nothing in the soft 
air of that quiet summer evening to 
suggest storms. Its still fragrance, 


the idle stirring of the leaves, and the 


faint ripple of the brook in the glen, 
awaken only a vague consciousness 
of the luxury of existence. Occa- 
sionally she walks thoughtfully to and 
fro, then pauses to look again toward 
the gate. At last she stands quietly, 
half-concealed by a scarlet honey- 
suckle, and apparently lost in thought. 

“Is that attitude the result of acci- 
dent or design, Miss Alice?” 
gentleman, who had entered unper- 
ceived, took her hand quietly as he 
spoke. 

‘Design, of course. If I were to 
say accident, you would doubt my 
sincerity; so I may as well forestall 
criticism at once.” 

“Whether by design or accident, 
you women have a marvellous aptness 
in choosing the most becoming atti- 
tudes—which proves my theory that 
every woman is at heart a coquette.”’ 

“And every man isa slave of the 
art he decries.” 

““Cynical already, and so young? 
But tell me why it is that you are so 
fond of scarlet,”’ and he toyed lightly 
with the vine that fell from her hair. 

‘Because it is warm. It suggests 
life.” 

“‘And is becoming,” he added, in- 
terrupting her. 

She blushed slightly. The 
came and went in her face with every 
changing emotion. But she said 
nothing. 

“If I were a lady, and dressed upon 
principle, I would wear blue. It is 
the color of heaven, and signifies 
truth. That is a pretty idea to 
wear, if you are bent upon wearing 
ideas.” 

“That is a man’s notion of taste. 


and a 


color 

















A color is supposed to have some re- 
lation to the one who wears it.” 

‘Do you mean to say that blue does 
not suit you because it is the symbol 
of truth?” 

“I mean simply to say that blue is 
a cold color, and I prefer warm tints.” 

‘Because you are tropical. You 
do n't believe in the harmony of con- 
trast. But we won't quarrel so long 
as you choose a remarkably becoming 
color. To change the subject—I am 
in a musical mood to-night. Will 
you play, while I sit here and inter- 
pret?’’ and he carelessly threw him- 
self into an easy chair just outside 
the window that opened from the par- 
lor upon the piazza. 

Alice went to the piano, and after a 
moment's hesitation dashed into the 
wild measures of Liszt’s Chromatic 
Galop. It was music that makes the 
brain whirl—reckless and passionate. 
It suited her fiery nature. Faster and 
faster, wilder and wilder, it grew, until 
it sounded like a mad bacchanalian 
revel. 

“That is scarlet music, I should 
say,” remarked Philip, as she closed, 
‘and you played it just like a woman. 
A man never plays with such aéan- 
don. But it is asingular selection for 
this twilight hour. Now, let us have 
some other color—blue, for exam- 
ple.” 

Lightly the little hand glided over the 
keys for a moment, then struck into 
the quiet, love-laden strains of ‘ Se/n- 
sucht am Meere.”’ The accompani- 
ment rippled brightly and clearly, but 
there was a certain sharpness and fit- 
fulness in her rendering of the mel- 
ody. 

“A little more repose,” said Philip, 
“and that would be perfect. The 
tone of tenderness and longing is 
calm —sad, but not passionate. Now 
play me Schumann's ‘/2 der Nachi.’” 

“You are very critical to-night, 
Philip. I cannot please you in any- 
thing, least of all in Schumann.” 

‘I do not expect you to do him full 
justice now, Alice, and I shall pity 
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you when you do. But you can give 
me pleasure,” and his voice thrilled 
with tenderness. 

The music suited her, and she played 
it with intense feeling, lacking a little 
perhaps in depth and fulness, but 
with marvellous power for one whose 
experience of life was yet to come. 

“Thank you, Alice,” he said, as 
she finished; and gently leading her 
back to the piazza, he sat down beside 
her. Then leaving her for a moment, 
he brought back a shawl, which he 
wrapped carefully around her, quietly 
remarking as he did so: “I don't 
want to lose any of those roses.” 

“Do you know that I have been 
listening to-night with something more 
than the observation of a connois- 
seur?"’ he said, as he resumed his seat. 
‘Your music is a very good revela- 
tion of yourself. You are too intense, 
and your tastes will render you more 
so. You ought to play Mendelssohn. 
He is tender, but full of health and 
repose. Mozart, too, is always calm 
and fresh.” 

‘Is it not the secret of power to ex- 
press that which is strongest within 
us?” 

“The secret of power perhaps, but 
not the secret of happiness. Nature is 
severe in her penalties. Every eleva- 
tion has its corresponding depression. 
You cannot live in the region to which 
Schumann carries you without suffer- 
ing. The same is true of Chopin, 
and to some degree even of Beetho- 
ven. You can only bear such inten- 
sity with safety when you are strong 
enough to look upon it as something 
quite apart from yourself,—to listen 
with the intellect and not the heart. 
At present you need to be toned down. 
Do you understand me?” 

“I understand that you are reading 
me quite a lecture—for which, of 
course, I am duly grateful. But I 
cannot promise to follow your ad- 
vice.” 

“Of course you will take it for what 
itis worth. You know that I have an 
old privilege of honest speaking. But 
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I must not keep you in this night air 
any longer, or you won't have bright 
eyes to-morrow evening,” and silently 
pressing her hand, he left her. 

Philip Hartley was not a brilliant 
man in any sense. He was neither 
handsome nor graceful nor elegant. 
His features were strongly marked, 
and would have been almost stern 
but for a singularly mild and expres- 
He had a clear ob- 


intellect, prac tical 


sive blue eye. 


servant strong 
sense, finely-cultivated taste, and a 
very good knowledge of the world. 
There was a chivalrous courtesy in 
his manner that compensated for all 
lack of the minor graces. He had 
struggled under many difficulties until 
he had attained a fine position at the 
bar; but his circumstances were by 
no means brilliant. He had known 
Alice Benton from childhood —had 
watched her growth and development, 
and felt that the happiness of his life 
was centred in her. But he 
scarcely the ideal of an ardent and 
girl. He was 


was 


imaginative 
many years her senior, and she looked 
upon him very much as an elder 
brother, to whom she might confide 
all her joys and sorrows with the 
assurance of aready sympathy. Had 
she lived longer and tested the possi- 
bilities of life more thoroughly, the 
almost womanly tenderness com- 
bined with the practical strength of 
his character would have outweighed 
all other considerations. She would 
have loved him as completely as she 
trusted him. Now she simply liked 
him and believed in him.” It is true 
she had promised to be his wife, but 
it had been through a peculiar com- 
bination of circumstances, and she 
had been in the habit of putting it out 
of her thoughts as something remote 
and uncertain. 

Alice Benton was an only child. 
Her father had died when she was 
very young, and she had been reared 
in luxury by an invalid mother, whose 
sole aim in life had been to gratify 
every wish and indulge every caprice. 


young 
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She had just left school, and entered 
with brilliant the socicty 
she was so well fitted to grace, when 


prospec ts 


her mother died suddenly, and she 
was left Upon 
examining her affairs, it was found 
that, through neglect and mismanage- 
ment, nearly the whole of the large 
fortune her father had left had been 
swept away. She had gone back to 
school, where she remained nearly 


alone in the world. 


two years, perfecting herself in her 
favorite studies, and especially in 
music, for which she had a great pas- 
sion and remarkable talent. At the 
end of that time she had come to 
Glendale, to spend a few months in the 
family of her uncle and guardian be- 
fore deciding upon her future course; 
for she was resolute in refusing all 
offers of assistance. Here she met 
again her early friend, and glided 
naturally into the old confidential re- 
lations without any thought of love. 
A long and lingering illness had given 
him an opportunity of proving his 
devotion. Nothing that could add to 
her comfort or shorten the weary 
days was forgotten. Circumstances 
had forced her to think of him, and 
to appreciate the generosity and truth 
of his nature; and circumstances have 
much to do with deciding human des- 
tiny. A sudden grief, a depressing 
illness, or a moment of weariness, 
may throw a prize into one’s hands 
that no amount of exertion could ever 
have won. And so it was that one 
evening Philip surprised her in a mo- 
ment of weakness and 
She was so tired of thinking and 
planning; she was so alone, and life 
looked so dark and aimless. Here, 
at least, was an object; here was 
rest ;—and yielding to the soft delu- 
sion, she consented to be his wife. 
Since then, both had had many 
stronger 


loneliness. 


misgivings. As she 
and better able to cope with the world, 
her heart had rebelled. She became 
singularly restless. He even fancied 
that he wearied her sometimes. All 
mention of their marriage seemed 


grew 
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painful to her, although there had 
‘it admission that it was to 
the coming fall, as there 


been a tac 
take plac e 
was no reason for deferring it longer. 
He had ascribed all this to the ca- 
price of petted youth, and believed 
that time would correct it; for what 
man ever despaired of winning the 


entire affection of the woman he 
loved? But to-night his heart was 
heavy y. He rec ognized the wealth of 


feeling he had never yet been able to 
reach, and feared for the future; not 
so much for himself as for her. 
He had no taint of selfishness, and 
he knew the dangers as well as the 
possible sufferings of all tempera- 
ments like hers. 

The next evening he accompanied 
her to a Com- 
mencement Weck, and a large num- 
present. A 


reception. It was 


ber of were 
murmur of admiration followed Alice 
Benton as she passed through the 
She wore a thin black dress. 


str angers 


rooms. 
The dazzling whiteness of her finely 
moulded neck and arms was height- 
ened by a necklace and bracelets of 
jet. A scarlet fuchsia fell gracefully 
from her hair. had lent 
a fresh color to her cheeks and unu- 


Excitement 


sual brilliancy to her eyes. 

“Who is that beautiful girl?’ in- 
quired an old college friend of Philip, 
as she was sitting down at the piano 
a little later in the evening. ‘By 
Jov e, she is love ly asa Hebe! What 
a magnificent figure! Will you give 
me an introduction when she has fin- 
ished singing?” 

The reply was lost, as just then a 
rich, deep contralto voice, tremulous 
with feeling, struck the low tones of 
that exquisite love-song by Kucken, 
“Good night, farewell.”” Ev ery other 
sound was hushed. The silence still 
remained unbroken when the last note 
had died away, and she arose from 
the piano. At that moment Philip 
came up and introduced Mr. Durand. 

“Don'trise, Miss Benton. Weare 
too much charmed to forego the pleas- 
ure of listening to at least one more 
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song. Will you sing a great favorite 


of mine—Schubert's ‘Wanderer ?’”’ 

A bright, pleased expression passed 
over her face, for she too loved this 
song above all others. 

“I trust you are not too critical,” 
she replied. “I am very distrustful 
of my own ability to render Schubert 
well, especially that song which seems 
to require a man’s voice.” 

“One would almost think you had 
felt that eternal home-sickness, Miss 
Benton. You have literally ‘tears 
in your voice.” But your bright face 
belies any such conclusion,” said Mr, 
Durand, after she had finished sing- 
ing. 

*‘One does not always need to have 
suffered in order to comprehend suf- 

Only the capacity is neces- 
Is it not so? I think of the 
sorrow of poor Schubert.”’ 

“I trust 
more intimate knowledge of it. But 
why think of it? 
do, because you feel like it. 
think about it; it will bring 
into your happy face.” 

“Really, Mr. Durand, you would 


fering. 
sary. 
you may never have a 
Sing as the birds 
Do n't 
clouds 


make a good father-confessor.”’ 

“Nothing could please me 
than serving that 
Miss Benton. Now, confess to me 
that you have a passion for ‘specu- 


better 


you in capacity, 


lating.’”’ 

“Fancy that I 
What then?” 

“I would suggest that people like 


have confessed. 


you ought to be satisfied to float upon 
the surface of life, without asking any 
of the whys or wherefores.”’ 

“Pardon me, Mr. Durand, but you 
are not following your own precepts.” 

“In my capacity of father-confessor 
that is not required. Because I point 
out the road I must not needs travel 
in it.— But we are getting metaphys- 
ical. Will you dance?” 

In a moment they were whirling 
away in the giddy mazes of a waltz. 

“Will you permit me to call and 
continue our pleasant conversation ?” 
he asked, as he led her to a seat. 
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The permission was accorded; and 
with a graceful bow, he left her. 

The rest of the evening hung rather 
heavily, and she was glad to leave 
early. She went home very quietly. 
Philip tried to draw her into conver- 
sation, but she answered him in 
monosyllables and with an air of 
weariness. She wished to think. 

Albert Durand was a sort of genius, 
socially considered; an Adonis in 
person, a Chesterfield in manners, an 
Admirable Crichton in accomplish- 
ments, anda Macchiavelliin character. 
He was tall and courtly, with a face 
that might have been called hand- 
some. A strong will, keen penetra- 
tion, consciousness of power, and 
great reticence, were its most marked 
characteristics. His large dark eyes 
were thoughtful but cold. The slightly 
aquiline nose and _half-compressed 
lips suggested pride and strength. 
Wide culture and an extensive knowl- 
edge of the world had rendered avail- 
able all his natural gifts. He was 
evidently a man who had exhausted 
the superficial resources of life. He 
was too indolent to take an active 
part in any of the great questions of 
the day, and an ample fortune had 
placed him beyond the necessity of 
At thirty-three he was con- 
sumed with exuz, always restlessly 
in search of some new sensation, yet 
preserving to the world an appearance 
of calm, cynical indifference. His 
keen intellect and unerring tact were 
expended in social diplomacy. He 
was admired and spoiled by ladies, 
whom he, in turn, flattered,-won, and 
wearied of. It pleased his vanity to 
awaken a grand besides 
affording a certain excitement; but 
once awakened, the stimulus was 
gone, and he was rather bored than 
otherwise. Of love in its higher sense 
he knew nothing. He was struck 
with the beauty and freshness of Alice 
Benton, found her original. 


exertion. 


passion, 


and 


“This girl is worth drawing out,”’ he 
had said to himself. 
In a day or two he called. 


It had 
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been a sultry afternoon, but the sun 
had just gone down, and everything 
looked fresh in the soft rosy light 
that precedes the twilight. Alice was 
standing upon the piazza, trying to 
train a vine which had fallen. 

‘Let me assist you, Miss Benton,” 
he said, approaching her; and turning 
the stem a little, he quickly fastened it 
in its place. 

“Pray, what magic do you possess, 
Mr. Durand, that even the vines obey 
you? Ihave been using all my skill 
for the last five minutes to train the 
perverse thing, and it obstinately per- 
sisted in falling.” 

“That was because you turned it 
the wrong way. Vines have an in- 
stinct for clinging. You have only to 
set them right. Women ought to un- 
derstand it instinctively —especially 
artist natures like yours.” 

“The old story of the vine and the 
oak, I suppose,” said Alice, laughing. 
“All men are not oaks, but all men 
like to imagine they are.”’ 

“And all women have the vine-like 
disguise it to 
We are 


necessity of clinging, 
themselves as they will. 
what we are.” 

“That aphorism would do credit to 
Tupper;—which reminds me that I 
have kept you standing all this time. 
Let us sit down.” 

Mr. Durand was far too delicately 
versed in human nature not to see 
that it pleased his fair listener to strike 
a high key of thought, and that the 
commonplace flatteries he had been 
in the habit of whispering in the ears 
of ladies would be rather distasteful 
than otherwise. For once he exerted 
himself. He talked with care of what 
he had seen, of music, books, art, 
and other topics of mutual interest. 
There was a fine in his 
manner and a piquancy in his con- 
versation that charmed and fascinated 
her.. He dared to disagree with her. 
He even ventured to criticise her; 
and a woman likes gentle, kindly, 
personal criticism. There is a subtle 
flattery in it, and also a suggestion of 


deference 
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strength. She felt the mastery of his 
intellect and the mastery of his will. 
She seemed to herself a little child, 
and was glad to be led. Usually she 


was and _ self-willed. 
Others had tried to lead her and could 
not. This man led her without trying. 
A strange sensation of weakness came 
over her. ‘But he can be nothing to 
me,’ she thought, and steeled her- 
self. 

After he had gone, she threw her- 
self into an arm-chair by the window. 
The fresh air stirred the leaves and 
gently fanned her cheek. It 
laden with the perfume of flowers. 
The moonlight fell softly upon the 
and through the 
vines. Lulled by the still voluptuous- 
ness of the s« ene, she lost herself in 


very proud 


was 


lawn glimmered 


the revery that is at once so enchant- 
ing and so fatal;—it is the intoxica- 
tion of the soul, folding it in delicious 
repose as we float idly down acurrent 
which we soon lose strength to stem, 
and which ends so often in 
and desolation. He who sits down to 
dream will swiftly sit down to weep. 
Alice Benton dreamed, and it seemed 
as if angels were hovering around 
her and heaven were opening before 
She put aside all other thoughts, 


sorrow 


her. 
and cherished only this, because it 
was infinitely sweet to her. It was 
very late when she shook it off reluct- 
antly and went to bed. 

When _ she 
again ;—but the scene was changed. 
The flowers were withered and dead. 
The vines were torn down, and the 
black. The 


heavens, too, were black and starless, 


slept, she dreamed 


trees were draped in 


and the wind blew cold and wintry 
through the lattice. She shuddered 
in her sleep, and moaned softly. 


CHAPTER II. 
Weeks passed, and still Albert 
Durand lingered in the quiet country 


town. Once or twice he had gone 


away for a few days, but had speedily 
returned, 


Time flew rapidly in the 
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midst of a small but congenial circle. 
Rides, walks, excursions, and the vari- 
ous amusements that make up the 
life of a summer resort, filled up the 
already fall. The 
pleasant out-of-door sports must soon 
A merry party of per- 
haps a dozen had gone out on the last 
After exhaust- 
ing their resources for general amuse- 
ment, they wandered away in couples 
talks. Mr. Durand and 
Alice had gone up the hill to see 
the sun set. They sat down upon 
the grass, and were silently watching 


days. It was 
be given up. 


picnic of the season. 


for quiet 


the gorgeous tints of crimson and 
purple and gold that flushed and 


faded in the horizon. 

“I like that brilliancy of coloring,” 
said Alice; ‘‘there is something trop- 
ical about it. 1 am sorry to sce it 
fade into twilight.” 

*‘Romantic young 
prefer the twilight. 
tery.” 

“As I don’t belong in that cate- 
gory, you must not expect sentimen- 
tality from me. I am not fond of 
shadows and half revelations. I do 
not believe in mystery. 
twilight is melancholy, and I have 
never found melancholy fascinating 


ladies usually 
It savors of mys- 


Besides, the 


excepting in books.” 

“Such practical sentiments from 
you have the charm of novelty, at 
least. You are an enigma, Alice. I 
cannot understand By turns 
you are grave, gay, religious, thought- 
ful, sentimental, practical, and every- 
thing else in the catalogue of human 
traits. One moment you are a very 
Juno in pride and reserve, the next 
you are gentle and confiding as a 
child. Pray tell me which character 
belongs to you.” 

“T thought that Mr. Durand’s pen- 
etration was never at fault,’’ replied 
Alice, playfully, as she twined some 
leaves into a garland. ‘It ought not 
to be in this instance, for I am the 
most transparent of mortals.” 

“Transparent as a mirror,”’ 


you. 


said 


Albert, looking at her keenly, as if he 
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would fathom her soul. ‘I cannot 


read you.” 


‘*What do you wish to read? Per- 
haps | might assist you.” 

“You are not happy.” 

«Few people are.” 

“That is a very safe reply. People 


who do n't like mystery are usually 
more definite.”’ 

“I see no occasion for being defi- 
nite. You made a simple assertion 
which I did not feel called upon to 
There, let me 
crown you inquisitor-general,’’ and 


admit or contradict. 
she placed upon his head the wreath 
she had just been twining. 

The careless grace of her attitude, 
as she leaned forward with sparkling 
eyes and heightened color, struck him 
forcibly. 

“Vou 
Alice.” 

“Why?” 


“ef > - ser ® 
Because you are suggestive. 


should be an artist’s wife, 


‘Poets and artists usually go out- 
side of their homes for inspiration, 
Dante immortalized Beatrice, but not 
his wife. Petrarch Laura; 
but I am afraid she never would have 
lived in verse if she had been his own 


You 


sang of 


wife instead of another man’s. 
do not wish me a happy fate.” 

“T wish you the happiest fate—a 
congenial marriage. But tell me what 
is the secret affinity between yourself 
and Philip Hartley. You are as far 
apart as the antipodes.”’ 

A shadow passed over the girl's 
face. 

“Affinities are not perceptible on 
the surface,” she replied. .* Freedom 
from antagonism is a strong point.” 

‘But the most perfect unity often 
results from apparent antagonism ;— 
acids and alkalies, for example.” 

“An effervescence, and what fol- 
and deadness, the 


lows? Flatness 


inevitable result of all strong reaction. 
Better plain milk and water, that an- 
swer your expectations.” 

“That sentiment would do credit to 
a woman of forty who had outlived 
It does not suit you.” 


all romance. 
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“T feel old, Mr. Durand. 
not always measured by years, you 
know.” 

“Tam afraid you will feel older if 
you sit upon this damp ground any 
longer,” said Philip, who had caught 
the last remark ashe came up. ‘“ But 
Have | spoiled an 


Age is 


why so serious? 
interesting /é/e-d-/éle ?"’ 

“By no replied Albert. 
“T was just rallying Alice upon some 
very wise that fell from her 
lips, and she accounts for them by 


means,” 
words 


saying that she feels old.” 

Alice sat nerYously pulling in pieces 
some leaves. There was an awkward 
silence for a moment, when they were 
joined by the rest of the party and 
started home. Philip walked by the 
side of Alice, but neither spoke for a 
long time, and when they did it was 
of trivial things. He did not go in, 
as was his habit, but bade her good- 
by at the walked 
thoughtfully. 

Two or three evenings afterwards 
Alice gave a little musical entertain- 
Mr. Durand was a very fine 
His pure, rich 
tenor, and would have made his for- 
tune upon the stage. Thilip sang a 
With so 
sources in their own immediate circle, 
they had little need of other assist- 
A friend of Alice played the 
brilliant 


door, and away 


ment. 


singer, voice was a 


good baritone. many re- 


ance. 
accompaniments, and a 
piano-forte solo. 

Alice sang, first, the well-known 
aria from ‘La Favorita,” “O Jfo 
Fernando.” She dressed in 
white, with a single camellia in her 
She was very pale, and as she 


was 


hair. 
stood, with eyes uplifted, waiting for 
the conclusion of the prelude, she 
might have represented St. Cecilia 
herself. 

“Beautiful as an angel,” thought 
Albert, as the comparison suggested 
itself, and the words of his favorite 
song, “Spirto gentil ne sogni miet,” 
sprang involuntarily to his lips. 

“ But would n't even an angel grow 
fatiguing?"’ he murmured to himself 
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a moment afterwards, and prepared to 
listen critically. 

The first low, penetrating 
touched him She 
menced in a soft “emo/o, and as the 
full vibratory quality of 
gradually came out, he recognized 
the depth, strength, and passion of a 
Her power 


as she sang 


tones 


strangely. com- 


her voice 


nature fully developed. 
seemed to and a 
thrill of surprise and admiration ran 


through the room as she closed. No 


rise 


one had suspected the dramatic force 
with which she rendered the difficult 
and passionate /fia/e. 

“You are an artist!” 
Albert, hastening forward to meet her. 
“Where have you hidden your won- 
derful talent, that we have not discov- 
ered it before?” 


exclaimed 


than the critic 


spoke in the warm grasp of the hand 


Something more 


and the tender glance of the eye,— 
something that he struggled in vain 


to master. She drew back embar- 


rassed. No words came to her, and 
she sat down weak and powerless 
upon a sofa in the little library. Al- 


bert was obliged to leave her, as he 


was to sing the next piece. He 
changed the selection, which was the 
Serenade from Don Pasquale, and 


sang “.Spirto Gentil.” The spell was 
still upon him; the tremor had not 
left his voice. He had never sung so 
effectively nor so well. 
Alice leaned her head 
hand, and gave herself up to the 
vague and undefined emotions that 
swept over her. Wrapped in soft and 
rosy dreams, she forgot herself and 


upon her 


everything around her, until the music 
ceased, and Albert in a low tone pro- 
nounced her name — 

* Alice!” 

He held her hand so firmly that she 
could almost have cried out with pain. 
She felt that every sentiment of honor 
and duty was slipping away from her; 
but with almost superhuman effort she 
recovered herself, and drawing back 
coldly, said: 

“You forget yourself, Mr. Durand.” 
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At that moment Philip came in to 
lead 


Beethoven's 


her to the piano. She played 
Moonlight Sonata. It 
was with very different emotions that 
the two men listened to that song of 
love and longing and sorrow. To 
Philip, the full, low octaves sounded 
like a death-knell. He had divined 
her agitation, and knew that the pas- 
sionate cry was not to him. Some- 
thing dead and despairing came into 
his face, as if happiness were fading 
out of his life. 

It would have difficult for 
Albert to define his own feelings. He 
had experienced the novelty of being 


had 


avowal he 


been 


momentarily over-mastered. H« 
been on the verge of an 
might have regretted. Then, he was 
altogether too fine a connoisseur in 
things not to made a 
discovery that was very flattering to 
He thought, on the whole, 
that he was rather if he 
had himself, he 
would have confessed that it was just 
Not that he had any 
object beyond curiosity and a certain 


such have 
his vanity. 
sorry; but 
with 


been honest 


what he wished. 


passion for experiment. He did not 
But he had 
touched 
indifference with a warmth 


even wish to give pain. 
felt a 


his blasé 


new sensation, and it 


that resembled love. 

“This evening has been a bright 
spot in my life,’ he said to Alice, as 
he bade her good night, ‘‘and I trust 
in yours. I shall see you again very 
soon.” 

Philip was still sitting upon the sofa 
in the library, with his face buried in 
his hands. 

“Alice, I want to talk with you,” 
and, rising, 


Everyone else had gone. 


he said, as she came in; 
he drew her gently to the seat beside 
him. 

« Alice,"’ and his whole frame trem- 
bled with suppressed feeling, ‘can 
you lean your head upon my heart in 
perfect peace and say that you love 
me without reservation?” 

There was an expression in his eye, 
as it looked anxiously and appealingly 
into hers, that startled her. She 








could not reply. But the downcast 
and averted face was sufficient. He 
knew that his worst fears were real- 
ized. He thought that he had known 
it before; but the keen pang of agony 
that shot through his heart proved 
how impossible it had been to shut 
outall hope. With a strong effort he 
continued: 

“And you nevercan. Alice! Alice! 
I have loved you better than my life. 
God only knows how it will all end. 
I dare not think of it. But I cannot 
make you miserable. I know 
it to be your desire, I leave you free. 


Since 


I am going away to-morrow, and it 
may be a long time before I see you 
again; but if the day ever comes 
when you need me in any way, I shall 
be ready to come to you, however dis- 
tant I may be.” 

Perhaps Alice had never so nearly 
loved him as at that moment. Could 
she have realized that it was the turn- 
ing point of her destiny! Could she 
have known how infinitely higher and 
purer was the tenderness she was 
forced to feel for the noble and 
true heart she was throwing away, 
than the lava passion she was lavish- 
ing upon a man who “alled it out be- 
cause it amused and diverted him! 
But she did not. She hesitated. The 
memories of the evening rushed back. 
She dared not trust herself. 

Philip read the conflict and its re- 
sults. He would have been more 
than human to have resisted the im- 
pulse that took possession of him. 

‘‘God bless you, my own darling! 
Once—only once!” and folding her to 
his heart, he kissed her tenderly. 

Before she recover herself 
sufficiently to 
But the wild, hopeless despair in his 
face had imprinted itself upon her 
memory forever. 

Albert went to his room that night, 
lit his cigar, threw himself carelessly 
into his easy chair, and reflected. 

“The girl is beautiful and brilliant,” 
he said to himself; ‘but these bril- 
liant women require attention. Be- 


could 
reply, he was gone. 
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sides, she is poor; and that is a con- 
sideration when one has 
Then, I do n't need a wife.” 


“But the girl loves you,”’ whispered 


expensive 


tastes. 


something. 

“‘Ah, well, she will soon get 
that. And I am not responsible if 
she does,”’ and he watched the smoke 
curling into the air with extreme self- 
satisfaction. 
pretty things for awhile, but they get 
to be Something must be 
done, that is certain. This state of 
things can’tlast. I came near getting 
beyond my own depth to-night. I'll 
leave town to-morrow — pressing busi- 
ness—send hera note. Really, that 
is the only honorable thing to do by 
Philip.” 

And so it was done. 
Alice received a note, telling her that 
he was obliged to leave suddenly 
without even bidding her good-by, 
and expressing a hope that he should 
meet her the coming winter. The 
tone of it was friendly, even tender. 
It suited him better so. Perhaps this 
page in his life-drama was not yet 
closed. 


over 


“These affections are 


a bore. 


The next day 


CHAPTER III. 

Had athunderbolt fallen at her feet, 
it could not have stunned her more 
effectually than this note, following so 
closely upon the scenes of the pre- 
vious evening. It is true he had 
never told her in so many words that 
he loved her; but had not every word, 
look, and act of the last three months 
proved it? And would it be 
honorable for him to tell her so? 
Perhaps this was the reason of his 
leaving so abruptly. And hugging 
to her heart the sweet delusion, she 
trusted in the future. 

But that which had been simply an 
infatuation rapidly grew into an ab- 
Time and absence 


yet, 


sorbing passion. 
strengthened instead of weakening 
Albert’s influence over her. He be- 
came the one thought of her life. 
She counted the days until the winter; 
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but the time dragged heavily. Her 
usual pursuits had lost all interest to 
If she attempted to read, her 
eyes wandered listlessly over the page 


her. 


of which she really comprehended 
nothing. In the midst of her prac- 
tice she would find herself leaning 
her head upon the piano, lost in 
thought. She was fond of long, soli- 
tary walks. She and 
seemed to herself to be wandering 
always in a dream, from which she 
could not bear to be awakened. 

Early in the winter she went to 
New York to spend some months 
with a maiden aunt, who was a sec- 
She was far too 


was restless, 


ond mother to her. 
proud, after what had occurred, to 
make any direct effort to see Albert. 
She trusted to chance to throw him in 
her way, and for once fortune favored 
her. 

One evening she was at the opera. 
It was ‘“‘La Favorita."”” The curtain 
had just fallen upon the third act, and 
she was momentarily lost in the mem- 
ories it called up, when she heard her 
name pronounced by some one stand- 
ing near her, and, looking up sud- 
met Albert's eye fixed 
keenly upon her. 

‘Indeed, Miss Benton, this is an 
he said, com- 


denly, she 


unexpected pleasure,” 
ing forward and greeting her with his 
usual easy grace. ‘Is it possible that 
you are in town and I am ignorant of 
the fact?” 

“It seems quite possible,”’ 
plied. ‘‘ 1] have been here some weeks.”’ 

“And 
know it?" he said, half reproachfully. 
“At all events you will allow me to 
make 
negligence by calling very soon.’ 


she re- 


have neglected to let me 


amends for my unconscious 


There was an evident restraint in 
her manner, and a cool indifference 
that piqued and amused him. “ De- 
cided accession of dignity,” he 
thought, as he left her after a ram- 
bling conversation of a few moments; 
“but we will speedily conquer that.” 
And he began to think she was more 
to him than he had supposed. 


20 
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‘l am glad to find you alone to- 
night,”’ he said, a few evenings af- 
terwards, when the ordinary com- 
monplaces were exhausted. ‘I am 
just in the mood for one of our old 
quiet talks. The truth is, I am heartily 
tired of the insipidities of society.” 

‘‘Sighing, like Alexander, for more 
worlds to conquer? Is that the trou- 
ble? We usually like that which 
brings out our strong points. You 
are ungrateful.” 

‘I forgive the sarcasm, since it be- 
well. But | 
against the judgment. Why do you 


persist always in assuming to regard 


comes you so protest 


me as a mere man of the world?” 

‘*Because I cannot imagine you in 
any other 7é/e.”’ 

“Are you quite sincere, Miss Alice ?’ 
And he looked at her keenly. 

She colored slightly, but made no 
reply ; ‘But 
you never would understand me.” 


for he quickly added: 


“Are you quite sure that you wish 
to be understood ?”’ 

‘‘Not by everyone,—certainly. By 
you? Yes.” 

“Then you should 
Whatever theory I may build is pretty 


be consistent. 


certain to be demolished the next 
time I meet you.” 
“Which proves simply that you 


build upon a wrong foundation.” 

“We are forced to judge people by 
what we see.” 

“Put a free bird in a cage, and it 
Probably it will 
droop, perhaps die. What do 
know of the bird’s nature and possi- 


can only hop about. 
you 
bilities ?”’ 
‘“*Which, 
means that 
own 


translated, 1 
I have never seen you in 
element. Pray tell me 


suppose, 


your 
what it is?” 

“‘T prefer that you should learn that 
for yourself.” 

“But I may err again.” 

“Trust to your own heart,” he re- 
plied, with involuntary tenderness, 
and, taking up some embroidery silk 
that was lying in her lap, he tried to 
disentangle it. 
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“Hearts are ; 
she said, after a moment's silence. 

‘‘T would rather trust the verdict of 
any woman's heart than of her head.” 


very poor guides,’ 


“Because you fear correct judg- 
ment, perhaps.” 

“You were not wont to be so se- 
vere, Miss Alice.” 

“T think you have been too much 
flattered. 
to relish change. 
you any decided aims? 
me to drift.” 

“All unmarried 
drift, unless they have some grand 
mission. They have no hold upon 
the future, and one cannot cling to 
the past. After all, why not drift? 
It is the mission of some to @e as it is 


You are exnuvé, and ought 
But seriously, have 
You seem to 


people seem to 


of others to do.” 

“Then you are satisfied to drift? 
You have no need of an object? You 
are happy? 

“Vivimus dum vivamus,” says Hor- 
ace. ‘Live while you live. That is 
my motto. Attach yourself to what- 
ever pleases you in passing.” 

“‘But what happiness can you en- 
joy without idea of perma- 
nency?” 

‘That is a woman’s question. You 
are young, and have a woman's need 
of loving, together with a woman's 
notion that love must be eternal. 
But suppose yourself to have out- 
lived the hope and possibility of 
loving. What would you cling to?” 

‘‘T cannot conceive of such a thing. 
But I should probably do as many 
others done—cling to some 
great idea. It might be religion, or 
art, or whatever would absorb my 
energies most completely. 
central point of interest would be a 


some 


have 


Some 


necessity.” 

“That is very fihe in theory, but 
you would still be very wretched. An 
idea may fill a human intellect, but it 
never filled a human Every- 
day-life never reaches a sufficient al- 
titude to find rest in those things. 
We cannot always soar. Better ac- 


soul. 


cept my philosophy, and amuse your- 
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from moment to moment with 


It saves exertion.” 


self 
toys. 

“You are a 
believe in 


veritable 


nothing. I am 


epicurean, 
and you 
sorry for you.” 

“Thank you for your sympathy. 
It would repay me for a worse fate. 
And now, Miss Alice, will you sing 
for me—something that suits your 
own mood,” and, rising, he led her to 
the piano. 

She struck a few rich minor chords, 
then commenced Schubert's beautiful 
arrangement of ‘‘Thekla’s Lament.” 
Albert stepped back, and, resting his 
elbow upon the mantel, listened 
thoughtfully. All the 
tenderness of her nature quivered in 


passion and 


her voice as she sang the concluding 


1; . 

ines — 

“* The heart is deadened, the world is void, 
No more it giveth worth being enjoyed ; 
Thou Holy One! call back thy child to thee, 


All the bliss of the world has been granted to me, 


In the bliss of living and loving.’’ 

“Schiller was a genuine poet,”’ he 
* After 
away 


said, after a moment's silence. 
love, nothing. Thekla drifts 
like a beautiful, sad dream. Is not 
that better than a hard mis- 
sion?” 

*Poetically, it may be. Practically, 
I think that self-renunciution is higher. 


cold, 


It is good to ‘suffer and be strong.’ 

“You talk very wisely, Miss Alice. 
But if it is necessary to suffer in order 
to be strong, I hope that you may 
never be stronger than you are. Live 
and be happy, and you will make 
others happy,” he added, gently, as 
he took her hand and bade her good 
night. 

This evening had been a new reve- 
lation to Alice. It had given her a 
glimpse into the real life of the man 
she loved. Some secret sorrow had 
evidently saddened him. How full 
he was of poetry and feeling! But 
she had thought him almost cold 
sometimes, and she reproached her- 
self. How she longed to kneel be- 
side him,—yes, to kneel, for kneel- 
ing is the attitude of worship ;— how 
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she lonzed to kneel beside him, and, 
by ithe thousand tender caresses so 
familiar to a woman's heart, to charm 
How 


away all memory of sorrow! 
she longed to bear it all herself! Was 
she not strong? and could there bea 
higher happiness than to suffer for 
one she loved? Even pain would be 
sweet for him. She would rather 
suffer all her life than go away from 
him. That would be death—living 
death. She would not think of it. 
Had she not read a thousand times 
in his soft glance, his gentle manner, 
and his tender words, that he loved 
her? Was there not an instinct of 
truth in these things? Could 
like hers spring into life uncalled? 
She thrust the idea from her indig- 
nantly. 
And leaning her head upon her hand, 
she closed her eyes and called back 
gentler thoughts. One face was before 


love 


No; women do not love so. 


her crowned with an aureole of glory, 
one smile that seemed to bring heaven 
near to her, one voice that thrilled 
The bright- 
ness of paradise stood revealed, and 
her heart bowed in wondering silence 
before the sacred mystery. 


her like celestial music. 


CHAPTER IV. 
Albert Durand had long regarded 
a woman's heart as a sort of human 
harp upon which he had a right to 
play so long as it gave him back 
sweet music. He had a practised 
hand. He knew how to touch the 
most delicate chords of sympathy. 
His fine poetic appreciation enabled 
him to utter the most exalted senti- 
ments with the air of having felt them 
too deeply to parade them before 
the world. He had learned Othello’s 
witchcraft — 
** She loved me for the dangers I had passed.”” 
Suggestions of a hidden 
glimpses of a heart weary and deso- 
late amid the trivolities of life, dashes 
of the cynicism that is but the disguise 
of feeling, and, over all, the mastery 
of an iron will that permits only half 


sorrow, 
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revelations of that which lies within, 
of a clear intellect that knows how to 
throw a veil of poetic mystery over the 
secret workings of the soul—these 
were the weapons he used with but too 
fatal effect. 
scious of design. 


Perhaps he was uncon- 
Art sometimes for- 
gets itself and becomes an instinct. 
He devoted himself to Alice with ab- 
sorbing interest, because it pleased 
and amused him. He read to her, sang 
with her, went out with her, and made 
himself an essential part of her ex- 
istence. He led her on, by a thread 
of sophistry so fine she could not de- 
tect it, to believe that she held the key 
to his happiness. Yet he never actu- 
ally said so;—that would be dishon- 
orable. He even set up little mile- 
posts by which he could retrace his 
steps. He told her candidly that he 
had outlived his that he 
was incapable of love ;—and the ten- 
derness of his manner belied his 
words. It is not what we say, but 
what we do, that tells. 

It was already late in the winter, 
when one evening he remarked casu- 


romance, 


ally that he was going away the next 
day and should be absent two or three 


weeks. Important business called 
him to Philadelphia. He had met 
with heavy pecuniary losses. He did 


not say so for reasons of his own, but 
he was unusually abstracted. 

“What shall you do while I am 
gone,” he said, playing with the 
heavy black cross that hung from her 
neck. 

“T shall be very lonely,” she re- 
plied, wondering what she should do 
without him, even for so short a time. 

“Not so lonely as | shall be, I 
trust. But suppose that I were going 
away not to return ?”’ 

The look of agony and terror that 
came into the girl's face as he said 
this startled him. A moment passed 
before she could reply. She glanced 


around for relief from the deathly 
sensation that 
and her eye fell upon a fine engrav- 
Sistine 


had come over her, 


ing of the Madonna that 
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hung opposite. The pure, serene 
face, with the look raised so far above 
earthly cares and calmed 
her ; and she replied quietly: 

“ You delight in experiments. Why 
should I suppose such a thing ?”’ 


sorrows, 


It was an experiment, and he was 
half sorry for having made it. But 
this did not prevent him from contin- 
uing: 

“How long should you miss me?” 

Then, seeing that he was going too 
far, he added quickly: ‘* But that was 
a useless question. It is impossible 
to know how we shall feel to-morrow. 
I am sure we shall always be friends, 
however far apart.” 

“You surely do not mean—"’ be- 
gan Alice. She stopped; she had 
betrayed too much already. 

“Mean he inquired ten- 
derly. 

She made no reply, and he con- 
“You look pale, Alice. I 


I only wished to feel 


what?” 


tinued: 
meant nothing. 
sure that my little friend would regret 
Let us forget it all and sing 


me. 
your favorite ‘ Zorna mia.’ 

This duet was particularly full of 
tender associations. They had often 
sung it together;— and it was with a 
strong effort that she mastered her- 
self sufficiently to attempt it to-night. 
How could she utter words unfalter- 
ingly that told so much she wished to 
hide even from herself? But the deep 
feeling that quivered in his voice re- 
A sense of infinite near- 
ness stole over her. When they had 
finished she was quite calm and silent. 

‘‘Don't look so sad,” he said, as 
he bade her good-night; “I shall be 
back very soon, and we shall be the 
happier for a little separation. Meet- 
ing is the compensation for parting, 
you know.” 

A vague and undefinable sadness 
haunted her after he had gone. Per- 
haps it was more than sadness. A 
dim terror seemed to be hanging over 
her which she could neither account 
for nor shake off. Was it one of 
intuitions that stand 


assured her. 


delicate 


those 
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sentinel to warn us of danger? or 
was it the spectre of a morbid imagin- 
ation? She tried to believe it was the 
latter. For a long hour she walked 
her room that night, struggling with 
herself. 
at last, and opened the window for a 
It was a clear but 
The city was quiet; 
She 
thought of all the weary and crushed 
hearts lying under that mantle of si- 
lence, and reproac hed herself. Why 
And closing the 
window, she went to bed. 

After Albert's return he was more 
His 
changed. 


“But this is folly,’ she said 


breath of fresh air. 
not cold night. 
not a sound broke the stillness. 


anticipate sorrow? 


than ever silent and abstracted. 
manner 
Sometimes he was even abrupt. A 
bitter sceptical mood had taken pos- 
session of him. He was unlike him- 
self, and often hurt her needlessly. 


was perceptibly 


Some weeks passed of intolerable 
torture. An undefined dread had 
come over her. If she questioned 
him, he became cold and silent. She 


Then he 
would surprise her suddenly by some 
unexpected burst of tenderness that 
would for the moment dispel all 
shadows. 

One evening he came in and found 
her reading “ Lucile.” 

“You should not read such books, 
Alice,” he said, taking it up and care- 
lessly turning the leaves. 

“Why, pray ?”’ 

“Because they give you false no- 
tions. Doubtless you consider ‘ Lu- 
cile’ a very grand character. 

“I do, most assuredly.” 

“And I consider her a very weak 
one. It is folly to let love play so 
large a part in the game of life. It is 
only an incident. People go through 
with it as they do through a fever. 
The only sensible thing is to go about 
one's business and forget it.” 

‘*But people often carry the effects 
of a fever to the grave. A fever of 
the soul ought to leave deeper traces."’ 

“That sounds romantic. People’s 
souls trouble them too much. Love 


would retire within herself. 
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is a sort of spiritual hunger, as I sup- 
pose you sentimentalists would call 
it. It is folly to starve because you 
cannot have oranges when there are 
plenty of apples.”’ 

“Then you think that love is sim- 
ply a matter of will, and given at 
pleasure, as you would give a éon- 
bon?” 

That is, within certain 
limits, and those principally conven- 
With women, especially, the 
The object 
something to 


“ Precisely. 


tional. 

feeling is the main thing. 

is secondary —simply 

hang loose affections upon. Imagin- 

ation can supply all the perfections. 

*** Love looks not with the eyes, but with the 
mind ; 

And therefore is wing’d Cupid painted blind.’ 
You remember Titania and Bottom.” 

“TIT don't know whether such senti- 
ments do the least credit to your head 
or your heart. You have never loved, 
or your love has been turned to bitter- 
ness.” 

“| have never been the victim of 
an eternal sentiment, certainly. At 
least I have not lived long enough to 
discover it. But what if I 
tell you that I am in love now?” 

“After what you have just said, I 
probably should not believe you.” 

“That is right. Trust no 
But would you like a description of 
this idol of mine you refuse to be- 


were to 


one. 


liev e in?” 
Alice was silent, and her heart was 
beating audibly. 
“She is beautiful,” he continued; 
“the most woman I 


beautiful have 


ever seen. Her eyes can flash and 
melt, can sparkle with fire, or grow 
liquid with feeling, as yours do now. 
Her mind is cultivated, her heart is 
large and warm, and her disposition 
She is 
calm, and never wearies me; she can 


blends spirit and gentleness. 


amuse or love me, as I am in the 
mood. Do you think I could make 
her happy, Alice?” 

Still she was silent. Why did he 
watch her so keenly? why did he 


torture her so pitilessly? And she 
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looked appealingly into his calm face. 
A cynical smile played around the 
firm lip. There was something chill- 
ing in his veiled and earnest gaze. 


She could have knelt and entreated 


him not to hurt her so. She could 
have cried out in very agony. But 
she seemed composed. 

He arose to go. She stood and 


leaned against the mantel for support. 

“IT will tell you more about it an- 
other time,” he said, tenderly; and 
again he toyed with the cross that 
hung from her neck. 

“I hope you will bear a 
heavier cross than this,” he added; 
and hesitating a moment, he took 


her hand, pressed it gently, looked at 


never 


her curiously and earnestly, and grace- 
fully bowed himself out. 
*Confounded bad 
but one can't let a little sentiment 
stand in the comfort. The 
fact is, I was forced to recruit my for- 


this; 


business 
way of 


tunes; and a cool half million was a 


prize too substantial to be resisted. | 
ought to have told the girl; but I had 
n't the courage. I hate scenes. I'll 
write a note when | get home. By 
She is one of the 
will go a 
first. But 
She ought to have 
That would 
I don't think it is 


Love is a delusion.” 


Jove, I pity her! 
clinging, intense sort. It 
little hard 
she ‘ll get over it. 
Philip. 


been my advice. 


with her at 


married have 
too late yet. 

And he lit his cigar, and sauntered 
away to the club. 

When he returned to his room at a 
late hour, he sat down to his clabo- 
rately carved writing-desk and wrote 

“My DEAR LITTLE FRIEND:—I1 
intended to see you again, but | 
town 


find myself obliged to leave 


to-morrow. Iam to be married next 
week, and sail for Europe immedi- 
ately. Think kindly of me. 

“Very sincerely your friend, 

“ALBERT DURAND.” 

The thunderbolt sped on its mes- 
sage, and a human heart was shat- 
tered. Let us throw over it a veil of 
silence. 
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A LIFE-SKETCH 

BY 

HE age of mythology is gone ; — 

its traditions and legends have 
followed each other into the past. 
Our woodlands are not haunted by 


HORACE 


fairies, or filled with mysterious voices. 
The days of antiquity are rich with 
dreams, and radiant with the warmth 
of coloring which time and mystery 


have gathered about them. But there 


is a stronger will and a grander 
purpose in the mighty pulses of 
the present; and our own land, 
with its new hopes and_ possibil- 


ities, is dearer to the American heart 
than the sunny skies of Italy or the 
classic shores of Greece. Nor is this 
New World unvisited by the spirit of 
poesy. She has made her home with 


the wild eagle, on the rugged brow 


of the Alleghanies, and amid the 
snowy peaks of the Sierras. They 
have bathed their foreheads in her 


purple glory, and she illumines many 
fair landscapes that stretch between. 
Our poets are not mere idle dream- 
ers, who dwell in the regions of the 
impossible and unknown, but those 
who feel and know the wants of hu- 
manity, and labor for the good of the 
age;—not poets who sing of vain 
ideals, as useless as they are false, 
but men who have utterance 
to the nobler voice of right and the 
grander rhythm of truth. Yet among 
them all there is none who has won a 
firmer place in the popular heart than 


WHITTIER. His name is interwoven 


given 


with the history of the Republic; and 
when his record is complete, her chil- 
dren will look back upon his earnest 
life with pride. 

Joun G. WHITTIER was born in Ha- 
verhill, Massachusetts, in December, 
His parents were ‘ Friends,” 


I 807 ° 
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OF WHITTIER. 
STANTON. 
or Quakers; and in this faith their 


children were reared. Early lessons 
of integrity and self-reliance were car- 
ried out into the world from that New 
England home, never to be forgotten. 
The father was a farmer in moderate 


circumstances; and the early educa- 


tion of the young poet was almost 
limited to the home circle. He en- 
joyed the privileges of the district 


for ten twelve weeks in 


this, with a 


school or a 


year; and few months 

spent at the Academy, makes up the 

sum of his school advantages. 
WHITTIER 


accustomed to earnest practical labor 


was a farmer's boy, 


and self-denial; and he whistled 
cheerily along the rocky paths of 
life—himself a happy barefoot boy, 
such as he has described in words 


which will ever live in our memory, 
with the flowers of spring-time: 


** Blessings on thee, little man — 


Barefoot boy, with cheek of tan; 
With thy turned-up pantaloons 
And thy merry whistled tunes ; 
With thy red lip, redder still 
Kissed by strawberries on the hill; 


With the sunshine in thy face, 


Through thy torn brim’s jaunty grace ! 


From my heart I give thee joy ; — 
J was once a barefoot boy 


But a love of the beautiful was im- 
planted in his childish heart, as he 
grew among the lilies and _ roses’ 
around his northern home. He loved 
the fair vales and bright hill-tops of 
the beautiful earth; and as he stood 
upon the threshold of life and looked 
away into the future, his heart burst 
forth in song. 

But the path he had chosen proved 
hard and rough to his youthful feet; 
and if he fancied that either roses or 
laurels lay before him, they were far 
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beyond his reach. With all his en- 
ergy and determined cheerfulness, at 
times he despaired of success. In 
1828 he wrote to a friend, then editing 
a paper in Portland, as follows: 


“My DEAR NEAL:— You dislike — 

I believe you do, at least—the blank 
verse of our modern poets and poet- 
Nevertheless, I send you a 
If you do n't like 
it, say so privately, and 7 wél/ guit 
poetry and everything else of a liter- 
for I am sick at heart of 
Insult 


esses. 


long string of it. 


ary nature ; 
the business. 


has maddened me. _ The friendless 
boy has been mocked at, and years 
ago he vowed to triumph over the 


scorners of his endeavors. 


With the unescapable sense of wrong 


boyish 


burning like a volcano in the recesses 
of his spirit, he has striven to accom- 
plish this vow, until his heart has 
grown weary of the struggle.” 


But however dark were the hours 
of trial, he did not suffer himself to 
remain long under the clouds of de- 
spondency. He found that earnest 
labor brought the sweet reward of 
cheerfulness; and a year or two after 
the above was written, in the absence 
of George D. Prentice, senior editor, 
he had charge of the ‘‘ New England 
Review,” published at Hartford, Con- 
necticut. 

While engaged with his duties there, 
his father died; and closing his busi- 
ness relations as soon as possible, he 
hurried back to the old homestead, 
and took his place beside the bereaved 
there. Whatever may have 
been the young man’s dreams, he 
sacrificed them all at the call of duty, 
settled down to the hard and 
a New England 


ones 


and 
practical life of 
farmer. 

He cultivated the 
years, but in 1833 published an essay, 


soil for some 
in pamphlet form, entitled ‘Justice 
and Expediency." This was his first 
effort in behalf of Emancipation, and 
the beginning of his real life-work. 


In the same year he was Secretary of 
the first Anti-Slavery 
held at Philadelphia. 


was in the 


Convention, 
In 1835-6 he 
Massachusetts Legisla- 
ture, and earnestly engaged in the 
formation of anti-slavery societies and 
in correspondence with leading states- 
men and clergymen on the subject. 
While he used all the powers of his 
manhood to aid the struggling cause 
of freedom, those who believed and 
felt with him were few indeed; and 
fewer still were they who openly dared 
to lift their voices against the mighty 
wrong of slavery. It was a bold man 
then who dared to confess himself an 
** Abolitionist ;”’ 
pens of a few brave souls were true 


but the tongues and 


to justice and humanity, while the 
nation held with guilty hand the fet- 
It was in 
Governor 


ters of the slave. an hour 
like this that 
Pennsylvania, gave his noble message 
to the world; and the heart of WuiIT- 
TIER throbbed with joy and gratitude 
as he heard the freedom 
ringing from the land of Penn. Hear 
his stirring words: 


Ritner, of 


voice of 


** Thank God for the token! one lip is still free! 
One spirit untrammelled — unbending one knee ! 
Like the oak of the mountain, deep-rooted and 

firm, 
Erect when the multitude bends to the storm 
When traitors to Freedom and Honor and God 
Are bowed at an Idol polluted with blood, — 
When the recreant North has forgotten her 
trust, 
And the lip of her honor is low in the dust, — 
Thank God that one arm from the shackle has 
broken ! 
Thank God that one man 
spoken !’’ 
Mr. WHITTIER afterwards became 

a prominent officer in the Anti-Slavery 

Society at Philadelphia, and editor of 

the ‘Pennsylvania Freeman.”’ In 

the columns of that journal his bold 
pen worked steadily on, knowing no 
fear but the omission of duty, even 
around him 
It was 


as a /reeman has 


while the horizon was 
dark with threatening clouds. 
about this time that he wrote the fare- 
well of a Virginia slave mother to her 
daughters sold into Southern bond 
and amid all his stirring appeals 


age; 
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in behalf of right, and eloquent de- 


nunciation of wrong, we find nothing 


> 


that contains more pathos than this: 


** Gone, gone, — sold and gone 


J the 


From Virginia’s hills and waters, 


rice-swamp dank and lone! 


oT 


Woe is me, my stolen daughters ! 


The author had been mobbed sev- 
eral times while in the Massachusetts 
Legislature, and the lawless slave- 
power still threatened the ‘“ Abolition 
editor ;”’ but he coolly wrote on, as if in 


A lover of 


peace, both by principle and profes- 


very defiance of his foes. 


sion, the red hand of riot seemed to 
have no terrors for him, as he stood 
manfully at his post. 

His New Year's address to his pa- 
trons was hardly desigted to concili- 
ate his foes: 


**O seer-seen Angel, waiting now 


With weary feet on sea and shore, 


Impatient for the last dread vow 

° That Time shall be no more! 
** Still round our country’s proudest hall 
Ihe trade in human flesh is driven ; 


And at each careless hammer-fall 
A human heart is riven 
** And this, too, sanctioned by the men 
Vested with power to shield the right, 
And throw each vile and robber den 
Wide open to the light 
“ Vet, shame upon them! there they sit, — 
Men of the North, — subdued and still ; 
Meek pliant poltroons, only fit 


To work a master’s will! 


As he wrote, his loyal heart throbbed 
quicker while the picture passed be- 
What a storm of right- 
must have swept 
across the breast of the peaceful 
Quaker to cause him to préduce the 


fore his brain. 
eous indignation 


following verse: 


** Sold — bargained off for Southern votes — 
A passive herd of Northern mules, 
Just braying through their purchased throats 


yo 


Whate’er their owner rules ! 


Then follows a withering denuncia- 
tion of a Northern man—the author 


of the Congressional rule against 7¢- 
cetving petitions from the people on 
the subject of slavery. 

Closer the storm of wrath gathered 
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around his fearless head; and in the 
spring of 1838 his office was burned by 
a mob, and all his books and papers 
were destroyed. Pennsylvania Hall, 
which had been dedicated to 
discussion”’ and the cause of human 
liberty, fell with it. A friend took a 
fragment of the wood-work which the 
flames had spared, and had a cane 
wrought from it, which he sent to the 


“free 


poet. This simple act called forth his 
beautiful lines on ‘“‘The Relic;’’ but 
no allusion is made to his own wrongs. 
In speaking of the ruins of the Hall, 
he says: 

** It stands before a nation’s sight, 
\ gravestone over buried Right 
But from that ruin, as of old, 


The fire-scorched stones themselves are cry- 
ing ; 
And from their ashes, white and cold, 
Its timbers are replying ! 
A voice which slavery cannot kill 


Speaks from the crumbling arches still.” 


The mob-power exulted in its suc- 
while it had fallen short 
The ‘Pennsylvania 


cess, even 
of its purpose. 
Freeman” was stayed in its course, 
but the invincible editor still lived; 
his voice was not hushed, nor his 
pen stilled. 

In 1841 he travelled through the 
Northern States, with Joseph Sturge, 
the English Reformer; and his theme 
was still mancipation. 

It was during that memorable sum- 
mer that he last saw his friend Chan- 
then visited at his 
summer residence in Island. 
This warm friendship between two 


ning, whom he 
Rhode 


men whose religious opinions were so 
greatly at variance, was characteristic 
of them both. 
nized the moral worth of the other: 
and, reaching out over sectarian bars, 
they clasped hands in the simple love 
was in 


Each saw and recog- 


of purity and goodness. It 
memory of that last visit down by the 
sunlit waves of the bay that WuiT- 
TIER wrote — 
‘No bars of sect or clime were felt : 
I'he Babel strife of tongues had ceased ; 
And at one common altar knelt 
The Quaker and the priest.’” 
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There seemed to be no rest for the 
enthusiastic reformer, while freedom 
was still a stranger in her own land; 
and in 1844 he was again in the edi- 
torial chair at the head of the ‘“ Mid- 
dlesex Standard.’’ Not content with 
the care and labor connected with his 
own paper, he also contributed freely 
to the columns of the ‘‘ Emancipator,” 
then published at Boston. It was 
then that his ‘“‘ Lines to Faneuil Hall” 
and his appeal ‘‘To Massachusetts” 
thrilled the great heart of New Eng- 
land. 

Afterwards, for seven years, Mr. 
WHITTIER was associate editor of the 
**National Era,"’ published at Wash- 
ington. While in this position, some 
of his finest productions were given 
to the world—among them ‘The 
Branded Hand,” “The Pine Tree,” 
and his lines to Delaware, written in 
the winter of 1846-7, during the dis- 
cussion in the Legislature of that 
State upon a bill for the abolition of 
slavery. 

He took, as might be expected, an 
active part in the formation of the 
Free-Soil party. He was chosen 
Elector of President and Vice Presi- 
dent in 1860; and was again elected 
to that office in 1864—being the only 
man in the United States who voted 
in both electoral colleges for Lincoln. 

During the war the position of the 
Quaker people was well understood. 
Always loyal, they gladly bore the 
country’s burdens and gave her their 
warmest sympathies, but took no 
active part in the field. Conscien- 
tiously opposed to the shedding of 
blood, they, as a people, never sacri- 
ficed their principles to their inclina- 
tion. But they were faithful and effi- 
cient nurses in the wards of our 
crowded hospitals; and none could 
rejoice more earnestly than they when 
victory crowned the stars and stripes. 

It is said of the poet that he once 
fell in company with a Government 
agent who was going to inspect some 
timbers that were wanted for ships of 


war. After some conversation, he 


remarked: ‘“ Well, friend, thee knows 
that I am a Quaker and do not be- 
lieve in ships of war; but in this case 
I would advise thee to de very careful 
that the timber ts all sound.” 

Through all the long and desperate 
struggle, WHITTIER watched and 
waited anxiously for Emancipation. 
His pen moved on as ever, in the 
great cause he had espoused; and in 
the excited state of the public mind, 
his productions sometimes had a 
marked effect. “We wait beneath 
the furnace blast’’ was made immor- 
tal on the banks of the Potomac. 
The Hutchinson family had crossed 
the lines and obtained permission to 
sing to the troops. Their voices rang 
through the applauding ranks, and 
the echoes brought back the songs of 
freedom. 

Long and terrible was that contest; 
defeat pressed hard upon the banners 
of victory, and the cypress was always 
twined in the laurel-wreath. The very 
mountains trembled with the echoes 
of the storm, as the crimson tide of 
battle ebbed and flowed against their 
feet. Back from the front our wounded 
and dying were borne ; and sometimes 
they came, with muffled drums and 
funeral cars, back to their Northern 
homes. Long days of suffering were 
followed by nights of weeping; and 
still it seemed to anxious watchers 
that the real cause of the war had 
been lost sight of. Fleeing bondmen 
who came to our aid were sent back 
to rebel masters; and it almost ap- 
peared that our armies were the allies 
of crime, instead of Freedom's strong 
right arm. Through fire and blood 
the suffering nation toiled wearily 
on: but she won her crown at last, 
and the Emancipation Proclamation 
thrilled our hearts and shook the 
thrones of the Old World. 

When the Constitutional Amend- 
ment was passed, multitudes caught 
the glad echo, and with pealing guns 
and ringing bells they hailed the wel- 
come news. WHITTIER heard the 
joyful sound with a full heart; and in 
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the midst of his grateful emotion he 


gave us— 


*LAUS DEO 
“Tt is done! 
Clang of bell and roar of gun 
Send the tidings up and down! 


How the belfries rock and reel ! 
Hew the great guns, peal on peal, 


Fling the joy from town to town! 


* Let us kneel: 


God's own voice is in that peal, 
And this spot 


Lord forgive us! What are we 


s holy ground! 


That our eyes this glory se« 
That our ears have heard this sound ? 
* How they pale 
Ancient myth and song and tale — 
f our days, 


cruel rod 


In this wonder « 
When the 


> , . . 
Blossoms white with right 


i war 


is law, 


And the wrath of man is praise 


To him the consummation came 
like the golden fruit of autumn after 
a long summer of weary toil; and we 
can but rejoice that he has lived to 
see the broken yoke and the falling 
chains. 

The poet's life has been one of 
constant labor; he has worked his 
way through trial and misfortune to 
the high pinnacle of success; and 


SPRING—A SONNET. 
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they who scorned his boyish efforts 
are now proud to say that they knew 
him in his youthful days. Forty years 
of earnest toil have gone into the past, 
and he stands to-day among the first 
of modern The Old World 
may have her Goethe, her Schiller, 
and her Tennyson ;—but she has no 
WHITTIER. 

The world has given him positions 
but it is 


poets. 


of honor and responsibility ; 
not his talents alone that make him 
dear to the American people. His 
fearless defence of principle amid the 
storms of war and the turbulent waves 
of riot—his unflinching devotion to 
truth and justice—have entitled him 
to a place in every loyal heart of the 
Great Republic. 

As he 


birth-day, so may we write of him: 


wrote of Bryant on his 


** When Peace brings Freedom in her train, 
Let happy lips his songs rehearse ; 


His life is now his noblest strain — 





His wan hox nd be titer t han 
** Thank God! his hand on Nature’s keys 
Its cunning keeps at life’s full span ; 
3ut dimmed and dwarfed, in times like these, 
The poet seems beside the man.”’ 


SPRING—A SONNET. 


BY ADELA 


) RIGHT Spring! thou blest of all the changeful year! 


F, PAGE, 


' 


A wealth of joy thy radiant features shed; 
Thy days are pearls upon Life’s rough-strung thread; 


Thy warbling notes enchant the wanderer, 


And thy warm showers wash away his tear! 
With thy fair rosy finger-tips is spread 
A path of flowers, o’er which we softly tread 


And drink in thine own joyousness and cheer! 


In thy glad hours, man’s load of care has been 


Cast off and buried in Oblivion’s stream. 


Of sweet Content and young Hope’s radiant dream, 


Thy perfumed breathings whisper from within. 


The year’s best gifts are thine— Joy’s sister twin! 
Midst all thy budding charms, we crown thee Queen! 
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BY L. A. 


| ‘HE interest attending the dis- 

covery and investigation of the 
curious mineral known variously as 
Thoroldite, Rose-Stone, and Devil's 
Tears, though confined to a compara- 
tively limited circle of persons, was 
scarcely less intense during its con- 
tinuance than that which marked the 
early discoveries of gold in California. 
For 


not impossible 


a little while, indeed, it seemed 
that the 
gem would prove to be a source of 
profit to individuals and a revenue 
to the only less important 
than the gold deposit itself. But the 
short duration, as 
and the 
upon the 


new-found 


country 


was of 
limited extent; 


sensation 
well as of 
great based 


Rose-Stone by a few sanguine per- 


expectations 


sons to whom its beauty was first re- 
vealed, were destined to end, more 
literally than such anticipations usu- 
ally do, in nothing but smoke. 
The first Rose-Stone—it is 
called by the name most generally 
applied to it—found in this country, 
and, so far as is known, in the world, 
was picked up by a miner named 
Peters, in 1853, in the valley of the 
Stanislaus, in California. It was 
found in the bed of a dry gulch, and 
differed in appearance from the peb- 
bles which surrounded it only in its 
may be de- 


here 


symmetrical form. It 
scribed generally as pear-shaped, al- 
though it was relatively longer than a 
pear, being, in fact, nearly of the form 
of an ordinary bulbous lamp-chim- 
ney. It was about an inch and a 
half in length and a little less than an 
inch in circumference at the largest 
part; and its exterior color was a dull 
ashy blue. This stone Peters picked 
up idly and put in his pocket, little 
suspecting the commotion it was des- 
tined to cause inthe world, andstill less 
the ultimate consequences entailed 
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Not 


upon himself by this simple act. 
long after, near the same spot, he 
found a second stone, similar in all 
respects to the first, save that it was 
somewhat smaller. Curious to learn 
if these pebbles were peculiar in any 
other respect than in shape, he pro- 
ceeded to crush the smaller one be- 
tween two larger stones, and was sur- 
prised to find that, with the exception 
of a thin sheathing of the dull hue 
already mentioned, the color of the 
stone was a brilliant red. The blow 
which he had struck it had reduced it 
so nearly to a powder, however, that 
he did not attempt to save the frag- 
ments, but determined, in the hope 
that the stone might prove to be some- 
thing valuable, to devote himself for 
a few days to searching for additional 
specimens. 

In four days’ time, Peters succeeded 
in finding but five more of the stones; 
and these were all found within a few 
yards of the place where he had 
picked up the first two. With these 
he started for Stockton, some thirty 
or forty miles distant, where he thought 
he would be likely to find some per- 
son competent to decide as to the value 
or worthlessness of his discovery. 

There was staying in Stockton at 
that time a chemist, Pro- 
fessor Adolph Thorold, who had been 
early attracted thither by the gold ex- 
citement, and who found employment 


German 


in examining as an expert the samples 
of ores and of gold-bearing quartz 
that were daily brought into the town 
To Thorold 


and to 


by prospecting parties. 
Peters submitted his pebbles ; 
Thorold belongs the credit of ascer- 
taining, so far as it was ever ascer- 
tained, the character of this unique 
gem. 

Thorold began his investigations in 
the primitive method already resorted 
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to by Peters —that is to say, by crack- 
ing his nut upon a stone; and he was 
rewarded, as Peters had been, by see- 
ing it reduced to an almost impalpa- 
ble powder of a rich, lustrous red 
color, and fe cling, when rubbed be- 
tween the fingers, like pounded glass. 
Such of this powder as he could col- 
lect, the Professor submitted to various 
tests, with a view of ascertaining the 
chemical composition of the stone. 
He failed in all his attempts to ana- 
No acid which he 
possessed would attack it in the least 
degree; 


lyze it, however. 


; and it finally disappeared ina 
little cloud of blue smoke, or vapor, 
upon being subjected to heat. 

The had 
thoroughly interested in the matter. 
He declared his belief that this was a 
mineral hitherto unknown to science; 
and he resolved to conduct his further 
investigation of it in the most careful 
and manner. He suc- 
ceeded without difficulty in disinte- 
grating and removing the thin coat- 
ing of yellowish earthy matter that 
enveloped the stone, and thus brought 
to light the perfect gem in all its 
beauty. His enthusiasm on first be- 
holding it knew no bounds. He ex- 
hibited it in great glee to all his 
friends, announced his conviction that 
it would prove to be only less valuable 


Professor now become 


systematic 


among precious stones than the dia- 
mond, and urged the miners to turn 
their backs upon gold, at once and 
and themselves to 
searching for ‘‘ Thoroldite,”’ as, with 
pardonable vanity, he christened the 
new-found gem. It was a beauty, in- 
deed. Of the general form already 
defined, it was yet not perfectly sym- 
metrical —the smaller end, which ter- 
minated in a sharp point, curving 
slightly, and being marked by numer- 
ous little irregular pits or indenta- 
tions; while the larger end, instead 
of rounding smoothly, was so flat- 
tened that the stone would stand up- 
right, as an egg will stand when the 
shell is crushed bya gentle blow. Its 
color was a singularly pellucid, almost 


forever, devote 


’ 
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transparent, dark red—not so dark as 
the common red garnet, but darker 
than the ruby, and with a delicate 
evanescent shimmer of purple dis- 
tinctively its own. 

Thorold had little difficulty in im- 
pressing Peters with the importance 
of his discovery— especially as he 
bought, at the rate of about two hun- 
dred remaining 
four stones which Peters had found, 
and promised to buy as many more 
as might be brought to him. This 
Peters was a Pennsylvanian —a quiet, 


dollars apiece, the 


uncommunicative man, who had spent 
the two years that he had been in Cal- 
ifornia in prospecting and digging for 
gold altogether ‘‘on his own hook,” 
and with not the most satisfactory re- 
sults. Having now, at last, struck 
upon something that promised to yield 
richly in profits, he was naturally dis- 
inclined to 
with the greedy horde of miners who, 
excited by Thorold’s sanguine views 
as to the value of the Rose-Stone, 
flocked round him to learn the precise 
locality of his lucky “find.” Disre- 
garding both entreaties and threats, 
he gave upon 
this point, but avoided them as much 
soon disappeared 


share his good fortune 


them no satisfaction 


as possible, and 
from the town; having first, however, 
deposited the larger part of his money, 
together with the address of his friends 
at home, with Thorold, promising to 
return within a month and report 
progress in his search for the precious 
pebbles. He had refused to part with 
the splendid stone upon which Thor- 
old had first experimented, and which 
was the one he had first found; but, 
having had it mounted with gold, 
wore it away as a charm on his watch 
chain. 

Thorold now devoted himself, with 
the enthusiasm of the true man of 
science, to the work of determining 
the composition and 
“Thoroldite.”” He shut himself up 
in his office, and refused to have any- 
thing to do with his business of assay- 
ing. Having spent a large share of 


properties of 
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the little sum he had previously accu- 
mulated in the purchase of his puzzle, 
nearly all the remainder for 
chemicals and appliances for solving 
it, he found himself 
obliged to alternative of 
“raising the wind” in some way or 
starving to death in the interests of 
He cut the knot by selling 
two of his gems—from which he had 


and 
before long 


face the 


science, 


removed the earthy coating, and which 
required no polishing—for nearly a 
thousand dollars. They were bought 
by the keeper of a noted gambling 


“bell,” had 


them mounted as ear-pendants, and 


named Callender, who 


presented them to Mademoiselle Ce- 
leste Vivaux, ‘‘the celebrated Parisian 
and bred in New 
York), who was just then turning the 
of the gold-hunters by her 
rather eufré performances upon the 


actress’ (born 


heads 
primitive California stage. She wore 
the jewels constantly; and, having 
learned their history, took great pride 
in displaying them. Indeed, if Thor- 
old had had an unlimited stock of 
these gems to dispose of, he could not 
have devised a method of advertising 
them that would have proved more 
effective than the placing of a pair of 
them in the like 
this. He was besieged by men with 
munificent of “dust” in ex- 
change for his gems; but he had now 


ears of a woman 


offers 


but two of them left, and these he re- 
fused to sell at any price. Peters 
with his pockets full 
presently, he assured his would-be 


would be in 


customers, when they could get all 
they wanted. Mammon could not 
tempt him to turn his back upon 
science, and he went on with his ex- 
It was his ambition to be 
able to transmit a report of the dis- 
covery of ‘‘Thoroldite,” with a full 
account of his analysis of the new 
mineral, accompanied with specimens 
of the gem, to his parent university in 
the Fatherland; and money appeared 
of no value to him, save as it might 
contribute to the success of his project. 

But day after day passed, and the 


periments. 
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Professor failed to make any satis- 
factory progress. As to the main 


purpose of his labors, the determina- 
tion of the chemical constitution of 
the mineral, he was as much in the 
dark at the end of a month's experi- 
mentation as when it was first placed 
in his hands. He was now daily expect- 
ing the return of Peters, with a new 
supply of the stone; and the prospect 
of being able, when he should arrive, 
to procure a supply of the gems in the 
rough, and perhaps among them im- 
perfect and valueless specimens for 
his experiments, alone deterred him 
from risking the utter destruction of 
the two he already possessed, by sub- 
jecting them to 
than any he had yet employed. 
Peters had been’ gone considerably 


tests more radical 


more than a month, when one day a 
couple of miners came to Thorold 
with the story that two weeks before, 
while prospecting up the Stanislaus, 
they had come upon Peters’s dead 
body, lying in a narrow ravine near 
bank. 


had worn away on his vest chain was 


the river The stone which he 
gone, they said, though its gold setting 
remained attached to the chain; and 
immediately under the spot where the 
stone had hung upon his breast the, 
clothing was perforated, and there was 
a wound upon the body that appeared 
as if caused by a spent ball. These 
men declared their belief that Peters 
had been shot while asleep, as the 
body lay in a natural position upon a 
and 
and near by —within a couple of feet, 


sort of couch of leaves twigs; 
indeed—were the dead embers of a 
fire that he had evidently kindled be- 
fore he lay down. They brought the 
dead man’s watch and chain, together 
with two or three hundred dollars in 
coin and dust, which they had found 
upon the body, to Thorold; thus 
effectually disarming him of a suspi- 
cion which he had at first been in- 
clined to entertain, that these men 
had themselves murdered Peters. If 
he had been murdered, it seemed 
clear that the sole object of the crime 
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had been the possession of the mag- 
nificent gem which he had worn openly 
on his breast when he went away; 
but why it had been detached from its 
setting, as well as from the solid gold 
chain upon which it hung, it was dif- 
ficult to conjecture. Without attempt- 
ing to unravel this mystery, however, 
Thorold, who was the soul of honor, 
wrote as full an account of the affair 
as he was able, and sent it, along 
with the watch and to the 
dead man’s friends in Pennsylvania, 
Just at this time, also, occurred that 
singular phenomenon which gave to 
this remarkable gem the name of 
Rose-Stone. Mademoiselle Vivaux, 
who never tired of admiring her 
unique ear-pendants, was one night 
amusing herself by holding one of 
them up before the lamp and letting 
the light shine through it, when sud- 
denly a sharp click, as of the cracking 
of glass, startled her, and she dropped 
the jewel in her lap. Upon picking 
it up again, she found that the stone 
had burst open at the larger end, di- 
equal segments, 


money, 


viding it into six 
which appeared to be held together 
only by the gold setting that enclosed 
the smaller end. This was curious; 
but this was not all. In the course 
of about an hour, and while Mlle. 
Vivaux watched it in unspeakable 
amazement, her singular jewel under- 
went a still more remarkable change. 
The six segments into which the stone 
had split in the first instance, grad- 
ually themselves separated into al- 
most innumerable concentric laminze 
or scales, which, inclining outwardly 
from the common centre, gave to the 
gem, when the process was complete, 
the appearance of having been trans- 
formed into a gorgeous bell-shaped 
flower. Nothing more 
beautiful could be imagined than this 
flower-gem. Vivaux was in ecstacies. 
Her only fear was that her treasure, 
in its present form, would be too frail 


exquisitely 


to be worn constantly, as she had 


worn it before. But the delicate petals 


proved to be wonderfully tenacious 
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andelastic. <A few of the fine stamen- 
like needles in the centre were broken 
off and disappeared in a little mist of 
purple dust; but with this exception 
the magnificent flower of stone re- 
mained intact. 

Naturally, Thorold was more deeply 
interested in this singular phenome- 
non than Having 
sought Mademoiselle and 
questioned her closely as to the cir- 
cumstances attending the occurrence, 
he went into his laboratory, declaring 
that he would not leave it till he 
should have succeeded in producing 
a like transformation in at least one 
of his own gems. He admitted no 
one to his sanctum, and refused to be 
enticed out of it upon any 
avowing that nothing short of an 
earthquake should have power to in- 
terrupt him. He had been at work 
in this way only a couple of days, 


else. 
Vivaux, 


any one 


pretext, 


when two men, passing his place, 
heard within a sharp report, like a 
pistol shot; and the next moment 
Thorold ran out into the street, look- 
ing sadly frightened, but apparently 
The affair was 
explained. The 
instead of bursting into bloom at the 
magician’s touch, him 
one better” (to borrow a phrase), and 
burst into atoms;—had exploded, in 
fact, with a loud detonating report, 
and with such force as to overturn 
the magician himself, along with all 
the small wares of his laboratory. 
Thorold was not to be discouraged 
by a mishap like this. The incident 
would only add piquancy to his pro- 
jected report. He had tried by va- 
rious methods, he explained, to accom- 
He had subjected his 
gems, one after the other, to heat, 
which he had before been afraid to 
do lest he should destroy them; but 
disappointing both his fears and his 
hopes, the obstinate stones had passed 
through this, as through all other pro- 
cesses, entirely unchanged. At last it 
occurred to him thatin the concentra- 
tion of heat upon a single point of the 


not seriously hurt. 


soon Rose-Stone, 


had “gone 


plish his object. 
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stone’s surface, instead of applying 
it to the entire surface equally, the 
He now 
this was 


whole secret might consist. 
remembered, indeed, that 
one of the conditions of the unpre- 
meditated but highly successful ex- 
periments of Vivaux. It was while 
she was holding the stone near the 
lamp, so that but one side of it was 
exposed to the heat of the flame, that 


the phenomenon occurred. ‘I tried 


that little experiment, gentlemen,” 
said Thorold, with a grim smile, 
‘and the result is before you! I 


hold the stone in my tongs, and with 
the blow-pipe throw a little jet of 
flame toward it. Next 
boom, like a gun, and I find myself 
on the floor, There is a pungent 
smell, a little purple smoke in the air, 
and that is the last of my beautiful 


there is a 


gem.” 

This occurrence at once suggested, 
not only to Thorold but to the mi- 
ners to whom he related it, an ex- 
planation of the fate of Peters. It 
seemed clear now to all that he had 
been killed instantly by the explosion 
of the which he wore 
upon his breast as he lay asleep by 
No one except Peters had 


Rose-Stone 


the fire. 
ever yet found one of these singular 
stones. Nota few even, stimulated by 
Thorold's enthusiasm, had searched 
for them in various places, but always 
in vain; and the excitement upon the 
subject, which had revived somewhat 
upon the occurrence of the Vivaux 
phenomenon, was so effectually ex- 
somewhat 


tinguished by the less 


agreeable phenomenon which had just 


rewarded the zeal of Thorold, that 
there was now less prospect than 
ever of any new specimens being 
found. Thorold acknowledged this, 


and realized that in all probability his 
future experiments would be confined 
to the single gem yet left him. He 
consequently exercised, in its manip- 
ulation, the utmost patience and cau- 
tion. But, despite all his pains, it 


also exploded, and with even greater 
violence than the first, smashing the 
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and severely 


Professor's spectacles 
lacerating his face. 
Thorold was baffled, discouraged, 
but not overwhelmed. He could not 
give himself up to despair so long as 
he knew that there were at least two 
Rose-Stones yet in existence. He 
waited upon Mile. Vivaux and _ pro- 
posed to purchase her jewels at what- 
ever price she might choose to put 
upon them. But the chaste Celeste 
spurned the proposal as impugning 
her honor. 
her, she informed him, as he 
knew; and even if she did not hold 
them above all price on their own ac- 


The stones were given to 
well 


count, she could not be so base as to 
sell for money anything that she had 
accepted as a gift. Thorold was not 
prepared for just such an exhibition 
of high moral sensitiveness as this; 
but he was, with all his other accom- 
plishments, a bit of a diplomat, and 
he saw at once that he could hope to 
possess himself of the coveted gems 
only by exercising the greatest discre- 
tion in dealing with their owner. If, 
as she declared, she could not be in- 
fluenced by mercenary motives, there 
was no lack of other resources to be 
tried. 

His exchequer being by this time 
again seriously reduced, Thorold be- 
took himself to Callender’s den and 
gambled with unbroken success till 
he had won so great a sum that Cal- 
began to tremble lest he 
should be compelled to go to the 
mines again. But the Professor de- 
sisted at the critical moment, and the 
“tiger ’’ was spared that humiliation, 


lender 


Then suddenly one day the frowsy, 
red-nosed and _ red- 
Professor—a figure 


red - bearded, 
shirted German 
familiar to every resident of the town 
—exhibited in his own person, to the 
wonder and admiration of all behold- 
ers, a transformation scarcely less re- 
markable than that which had oc- 
curred in Vivaux’s ear-ring. In a 
word, Thorold had determined to lay 
siege to the heart of the “Divine 
Vivaux” (as she was denominated 
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in the play-bills); and preparatory 
thereto had entered, duly shaven and 
shorn, into the glossiest of broad- 
cloth and the finest of linen. Thus 
attired he was to be seen nightly for 
the next week or two in a private box 
immediately under the eye and almost 
under the feet of the ‘‘celebrated Pa- 
risian artiste’’ as she trod the tragic 
stage. Of all the bravos that greeted 
the numerous “telling points” of her 
play, Vivaux could not fail to observe 
that Thorold’s were the loudest and 
most delightedly appreciative. His 
patent-leather boots and his tremen- 
dous gold-headed cane continually 
united in a common tribute to genius 
that a mere woman like the “ Divine 
Vivaux,” with all a woman's suscep- 
tibility to emotion, could not regard 
Besides, in the 


with indifference. 


stratum of gold-bearing bouquets 
overlying the floor of her dressing- 
room at the close of each entertain- 
ment, no single nosegay ever yielded 
so richly as that which she had 
marked when it fell at her feet as the 
offering of Thorold. Vivaux would 
have been more than woman, surely, 
if she could have held out for any 
considerable time under such a bom- 
bardment as this. She yielded grad- 
ually and gracefully, it is needless to 
say,—the more readily, perchance, 
because her late favorite, Callender, 
had been losing money terribly of 
late, and was reported to be on the 
brink of ruin. After a siege of some- 
thing less than a fortnight, the be- 
leaguered surrendered, and 
the chevalier Thorold went in and 
possessed the land. This is not quite 
explicit, but it is as well in this in- 
stance not to be explicit. Let it be 
borne in mind constantly, however, 
that all these things Thorold did solely 


fortress 


in the interests of science. 


unforescen obstacle yet re- 
Cal- 


science 


One 
mained in the Professor's path. 


whose interest in 


lender, 
found ample verge and scope in the 
study of the celebrated treatise of 
Hoyle on ‘‘Games,” failed to recog- 
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nize his clear obligation to surrender 
claims upon the 
His protest came 


in the cause his 
* Divine Vivaux.”’ 
to Thorold in the form of a challenge 
The intrepid Pro- 
fessor, who had fought the tiger met- 
much 
fought him literally with equal good 
fortune. He shot his man 

the first fire, and won thereby new and 
peculiar distinction in the eyes of the 


to mortal combat. 


aphorically with so success, 


dead at 


fair and innocent cause of the strife. 
He was not quite at the end of his 
The 


won 


difficulties yet. divine creature 
whom he had through 
varied pains and perils was disposed 


such 


to yield up her jewels to him with far 
less alacrity than she had yielded her 
heart, and consented at last to allow 
him to experiment upon them only 
that it should be done 
in her own sacred abode and under 


on condition 
her constant supervision; and she 
sacrificed her current professional en- 
gagement in order that she might ful- 
fil, on her part, this condition. Her 
vigil proved of short duration, how- 
ever. 

Was there something in the mere 
touch of Thorold fatal to the exist- 
ence of the Vivaux, 
having worn her exquisite flower-gem 
daily and nightly for a month or 
more, handling it with only the most 
ordinary caution, no sooner gave it 
into the hands of Thorold, who took 
it daintily in the tips of his fingers, 
than with a little crackling report it 
disappeared from mortal view, leav- 


Rose-Stone ? 


ing no trace behind save the tiny 
cloud of purple vapor that has been 
mentioned as these 
casualties. 

This was Thorold’s third warning; 
but he heeded it not. In spite of the 
mingled upbraidings and entreaties 
of the disconsolate Vivaux, he in- 
sisted upon going on at once with his 


accompanying 


experiments upon the only Rose- 
Stone now known to be in existence. 
He was profuse in promises of the 
utmost caution in its manipulation, 


and in assurances of his confidence 











that he should not fail this time in his 
undertaking. He worked steadily for 
twenty-four hours, scarcely pausing to 
eat or drink, and apparently never 
Vivaux watched 
and trembled; but succumbed to fa- 
tigue at last, and fell into a doze. 
Awakened suddenly by a terrific re- 
port, she found the lifeless body of 
the Professor stretched upon the floor, 
his face dreadfully lacerated and dis- 
colored, while a little purple cloud 
floated in the air above him. Thor- 
old and “ Thoroldite”’ had gone out 
of the world together. 

And this is all that was ever known 
of this curious mineral. With all his 
zeal and all his labor, Thorold had 
failed entirely to fathom either the 
secret of its composition or the mys- 
tery of that unparalleled phenome- 


thinking of sleep. 
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non which gave to it the name of 
He had a theory—in 
which, however, he had apparently so 
little confidence that he never took 
the trouble to reduce it to writing — 
that these gems were a sort of natu- 


Rose-Stone. 


rally-produced Prince Rupert's Drops, 
which had fallen from a meteorite in a 
state of fusion into a pool or stream 
of water; and that, as they would 
thus necessarily possess the proper- 
ties of unannealed glass, their lia- 
bility to explode under certain condi- 
tions was satisfactorily accounted for. 
He would doubtless have had more 
faith in this theory if it had served to 
account likewise for the more remark- 
able phenomenon which had trans- 
formed the solid stone, harder than 
agate, into the similitude of an ex- 
quisitely delicate flower. 


IDEAL, 


FAIRRINGTON, 


Ww", reverent impulse, and with low-bowed head, 
I come to plead for thee, thou fair Ideal! 

The grandeur of the theme inspires a dread 
Lest I should fail to utter what I feel, 

And wound my darling Poesy, instead 








Of planting something in her flower-bed. 


But if the low could not appeal to higher, 

How dare the daisies twinkle on the sod ? 
The autumn woods array in robes of fire ? 

The summer blooms exhale in love to God ? 
Then hand me down the grand old Orphean lyre, — 
My song shall dare whate er its strings inspire! 


In these hard days, while Mammon rules the land 
And offers premium on the tricks of trade, 
The poet-souls and gentle artist-band, 
That in their very nature are unmade 
For bargaining, have still God's leave to stand 
Where Art and Beauty wander hand in hand. 


The poor man’s home may have a wealth of flowers, 
As sweet as those in any marble hall; 

And he may hear, through summer's honeyed hours, 
The song-birds chant their cheerful madrigal, 

And reap, in Nature’s ivy-trellised bowers, 

The leafy harvest of the early showers. 
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I care not what man’s outer life may be,— 
Or well or ill, in rich estate or rags, — 
The soul may sail on just as tranquilly 
As towering eagle over mountain crags, 
And hold rare converse with the stars, and see 
Beyond the highest cope of prophecy. 


How fitting, then, that we should ever woo 

The halcyon glories of the bright Ideal, 
That, trooping, throng upon the inner view 

In such a storm of beauty, that we feel 
Kinship with all that’s high and grand and true, 
And bold to undertake, and strong to do! 


It matters little how the mind is drawn 
Into the golden walks of the Ideal, — 
Whether by Canvas, where the glimmering dawn 
Breaks through the clouds that erstwhile did conceal 
The winged seraphs at their orison, — 
Or dew-kissed buttercup upon the lawn;— 


Whether by Marble, where the sculptor’s soul 
Strikes at your heart from mouth and chin and eye, 
And bids you kneel, and yield your humble dole 
Of reverence for Art’s high majesty, — 
Or sweeter workmanship that doth control 
The pendant cradle of the oriole; — 


Whether by Music, when its sacred fire, 
Fed by the voices of a choral throng, 
Maddens the blood with an insane desire 
To pour itself into the waves of song,— 
Or swallow twittering from the lone church spire, 
Or tuneful worship of the village choir; — 


Or yet by Poesy’s divine estate, — 

Wherein a man is but a helpless reed 
Fashioned for music, and made consecrate 

To noble uses, when the Lord hath need 
To send some message from the pearly gate, 
To keep the world from growing desolate! 
Guard whatsoever tender, holy thing, 

‘That comes in garb of beauty to the heart, 
As mothers guard the infant offering 

Which crowns her as a doer of a part 
Of Christ’s work here —that she is called to bring 
Back to the bosom of her sovereign King. 


Foster that highest faculty of mind 
That searches ever for the pure and bright, 
And leaves the cumbrous things of earth behind, 
And walks fair fields beyond the walls of night, 
And rides upon the chariot of the wind 
To worlds remote and vague and undefined. 


For Ideality outreaches far 
The throne of Indra, and the regal shades 
Where bright Endymion, like a setting star, 
Effulgent broods o’er Latmos’ sombre glades, 
And overleaps the circumambient bar, 
And wages empire where the angels are! 
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REVIEWS 


Across AMERICA AND AsIA. By Raphael 
Pumpelly. New York: Leypoldt & 


Holt. (S.C. Griggs & Co., Chicago. 


The most delightful and instructive book 





of travels that we have read for many 
years is Professor Pumpelly’s narrative of 
a five years’ journey around the world in 
the North Temperate Zone, and conse- 
quently through the great belt of civiliza- 
tion in both hemispheres. The first sixty 
seven pages describe the author's life and 
adventures and “hair-breadth escapes” 
among the Apaches and ruffian border- 
men of Arizona, whither he went in the 
autumn of 1860 for the purpose of taking 
charge, as mining engineer, of the Santa 
Rita silver mines. His account of the 
journey by stage-coach across the great 
American Desert will probably not tempt 
The 


travel for sixteen 


many persons to try the same route. 


fatigue of continuous 
days and nights, in the most uncomfortable 
of vehicles, and sandwiched between the 
most disgusting fellow-passengers, pro 
duced in him a condition bordering on 
insanity. In some persons of less endur- 
ance and greater timidity, this excessive 
weariness, intensified by constant fear of 
the Camanches, developed a state of de- 
lirium that rendered their presence so 
dangerous to their companions that it was 
necessary to leave them at the nearest 
station, where sleep usually restored them 
next week’s 


before the arrival of the 


stage. Instances have also occurred of 
travellers jumping in this frenzied condi- 
tion frora the coach and rushing off into 
the desert, where they soon died of starva- 
tion. Professor Pumpelly’s graphic pic- 
ture of eight months’ experience in mining 
operations, surrounded on all sides by 
savages, who picked off with their rifles 
the smelters while working at the furnace, 
is avery curious chapter of frontier-life. 
The social condition of Arizona, too, fur 
nishes a striking illustration of the ease 


and rapidity with which men lapse from 
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civilization into barbarism, and of the im- 
potence of moral principle in restraining 
the worst passions of mankind, so soon as 
they are no longer subject to legal checks 
More than 
Horace Bushnell 


and conventional influence. 
twenty years ago, Dr. 
delivered an address, in which he main- 
tained that emigration, or, more properly 
speaking, immigration —?. ¢., a new settle- 
ment of the social state—involves an in- 
evitable tendency to social decline, and 
a more or less protracted relapse toward 
barbarism. As an example, showing that 
neither the Protestant religion nor Saxon 
blood may suffice to keep a people, under 
such circumstances, from dropping out of 
civilization down to a level with barbarous 
tribes, he instances the Dutch colonists in 
South Africa, who began their settlement 
at Cape Town in the year 1651, and 
whose descendants are now virtually bar- 
barians roving from place to place with 
no civil organization, and scarcely less 
wild and filthy in their habits, and far 
more cruel in their revenges, than the 
Hottentots themselves. But there is no 
need of going to the antipodes or to an- 
other continent for illustrations of this 
thesis. From the time our Western pio- 
neers first enter the wilderness, they seem 
to be not only “tempted of the devil,” 
but also given over to all forms of diabol- 
ism, murdering their neighbors on the 
most trifling pretexts, perpetrating deeds 
of incredible brutality, and adopting in 
general, as our author says, “a standard 
of right and wrong far below that even of 
many peoples whom we class as savages.” 

On the twenty-third of November, 1861, 
Professor 


Pumpelly, who, as geologist 


and mining engineer, had been engaged 


> 


by the Japanese government to explore a 


part of the Japanese Empire, set sail for 
The 


clipper-ship touched the latter port on the 


Yokohama by the way of Honolulu. 


seventeenth of December, and remained 
there two days, thus affording opportunity 
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for visiting the surrounding country. Pro 
fessor P. speaks in high terms of the 
“social and political good’? which the 
missionary enterprise has effected in the 
Sandwich Islands, since it first went into 
operation in 1820. He thinks, however, 
that the “influence of the debauching 
sailor’? has been as potent for evil as that 
of the missionary for good; so that it is 
questionable whether the contact of the 
Polynesian races with Christian civiliza 
tion has been on the whole beneficial to 
them. The statistics of the islands show 
that the population diminished from 140,- 
000 in 1823 to 73,000 in 1843—a loss of 
nearly one-half in twenty years, “owing 
mainly to the introduction of foreign vices 
and foreign disease; and there is every 
reason to believe that this decrease will 
continue, until the once healthy and robust 
aborigines shall become extinct. Fashion 
in Ilonolulu is not the fickle and frivolous 
flirt that she is justly reputed to be in the 
more brilliant centres of modern civiliza- 
tion, but is a venerable matron of most se- 
date and conservative Aaéits. The native 
women of all ages still dress in the long 
skirts, high waists, and immense coal-scut- 
tle bonnets, that constituted the costume 
of the missionaries’ wives nearly half a 
century ago; and our author describes the 
exceedingly ludicrous effect of meeting 
troops of pretty girls, mounted astride of 
ponies and dressed in habiliments made 
familiar to us only in our grandmothers’ 
portraits, chattering and laughing merrily 
as they cantered along, their gay-colored 
garments fluttering in the wind, and but 
scantily concealing their well-rounded 
forms. He tells us also of the great diffi- 
culty still experienced by the missionaries 
in making these indolent children of nature 
put on any clothing whatever, even for 
decent attendance at church. Indeed, in 
some places the most that has been effected 
as yet is asort of compromise between the 
demands of conventionalism and the de- 
sire for naked freedom, the people bring- 
ing all their garments with them in a 
bundle to the door of the church, where 
they dress, and, after service, doffing their 


attire and walking home with it under 


their arms. 
On the evening of the eighteenth of 


February, after a tedious voyage, the snow- 
clad cone of the Japanese volcano Fuzi- 
yama was seen distinctly marked against 
the sky in the light of the setting sun; and 
the next morning the ship lay off the en- 
trance to the magnificent Bay of Yeddo. 
We do not purpose to follow Professor 
Pumpelly in all his excursions and scien 
tific explorations through different portions 
of Japan (interesting as they are), but must 
use our limited space in presenting as con 
cisely as possible the results of his obser- 
vations as regards the chief features of the 
land and its inhabitants. Immediately on 
his arrival he opened communication with 
the government at Yeddo, through the 
Governor of Kanagawa; but nearly a 
month elapsed before he received any re- 
ply. This delay was occasioned by the 
perplexity that had arisen in the minds of 
the authorities as to the rank of Professor 
P. and his associate, Mr. Blake. The 
grave question which it took so long to 
settle was, whether mining engineers and 
geologists were mechanics ot officials; 
and, if officials, what position did they 
hold in the civil or military scale of the 
United States. This momentous point of 
etiquette was finally submitted to the de. 
cision of Mr. Harris, the American Am, 
bassador, who, with his usual diplomatic 
skill, said that if Commodore Perry—whose 
rank the Japanese knew — were to visit his 
house in company with Professor P. and 
Mr. B., he should treat all three with 
equal respect and consideration. Thus 
the matter was definitely arranged. 

In his journeys our author adopted —as 
all foreigners do—the method of travelling 
usual with Japanese officials: that is, 
mounted and preceded by running foot- 
men called éettes, who often relieved 
themselves of their scanty clothing as they 
ran, until they finally appeared in a bril- 
liant and variegated vesture made up of 
punctures and paint, and worthy of a New 
Zealand chief. In putting on this oldest 
and most picturesque kind of raiment — the 
tattoo—as ornamentally as possible, the 
footmen exhibited as much pride as in 
their efforts to out-do each other in swift- 
ness of foot. “ My betto,” says Professor 
Pumpelly, “who was one of the fastest 
runners, was covered with an elaborate 























representation, in bright red and blue, of 
a lady and a dragon; the head of the latter 
peering forward over the right shoulder, 
while the body of the monster, extending 
down the man’s muscular back, wound its 
tail around the left leg and foot.” 
Japanese houses are built on one model 
as to style of architecture, the dwellings 
of the rich and the poor differing chiefly 
in size and costliness of material. On 
account of the frequency of earthquakes, 
these materials are of the lightest kind, 
The 


use of such combustible substances, how- 


being principally wood and paper. 
ever, renders it almost impossible to stay 
the devastation of fires; and according to 
Sir R. Alcock, the city of Yeddo is en- 
tirely burnt down and rebuilt every seven 
years, —and the same statement holds true 
of other towns. The floors are covered 
with delicate mats, and the bed consists 
also of a mattress like a very thick quilt, 
about seven feet long by four feet wide, 
spread on the floor, ‘The covering is “an 
ample robe, very long, and heavily padded 

This 


night-dress the sleeper puts on, and then 


and provided with large sleeves.”’ 
draws another quilt over him. The most 
remarkable and uncomfortable feature of 
the bed is the pillow, which is described 
as “a wooden box about four inches high, 
eight inches long, and two inches wide at 
folded 


papers on the upper side to rest the neck 


the top,” with “a cushion of 


on.” ‘Thus the head does not press the 
pillow, and the elaborate edifice into 
which the Japanese women construct their 
locks is not disturbed by the night’s repose. 
Perhaps some of our fashionable ladies 
might introduce this kind of pillow, and 
thus be freed from the necessity of lying 
on their faces in order not to disarrange 
their back-hair. Every morning the up- 
permost paper is removed from the cushion, 
and a clean surface is exposed for the next 
night's use. Professor Pumpelly tells how 
difficult it was for him to learn to poise 
his head in this novel manner; the first 
night he closed his eyes only to dream of 
being slowly beheaded, and awoke to find 
his pillow bottom-side up and his neck rest- 
ing on the sharp edge of the box. During 
his stay in the country, he says, he learned 
many of its customs—became adroit with 
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the chop-sticks, and accustomed his palate 
to raw fresh fish—but gave up in despair the 
attempt to balance his head on a two-inch 
pillow. Every house has its bath, heated 
by a copper tube passing through the 
water at one end; and every member of 
the household, from the master to the serv- 
a process of “daily 
well 


ant, goes through 
The 


supplied with public baths, “where, for a 


parboiling.” towns are also 
trifle, a more luxurious scrubbing may be 
had.” 

The governmental machinery of Japan 
is largely and intricately bureaucratic. 
Almost every office, if not every one, be- 
low the Taikoon—who “holds the fourth 
rank from the Mikado, from whom he re- 
ceives his investiture ”’—is duplicated, each 
official being attended by a kind of au 
ditor, who is at once adviser and spy, and 
reports to a central board at VYeddo. But 
besides this open system of control, which 
serves as a powerful check upon miscon- 
duct in office, there is a network of 
espionage spreading its secret meshes over 
every part of the empire, and surrounding 
all the actions of rulers and subjects, from 
the Mikado to the peasant. The popula- 
tion is divided into eight classes, which 
are separated from each other by feudal 
barriers. Princes, hereditary nobles, 
priests, and soldiers, form the four upper 
classes; professional men, merchants, me- 
chanics (including small shop-keepers 
and artists), and peasants (including all 
day-laborers), form the four lower classes. 
Below these are the “workers in leather,” 
who live as pariahs in the suburbs, are not 
even permitted to enter a roadside inn, 
and have, in general, no rights that the 
It is 


from these unclassified outcasts that the 


other classes are bound to respect. 


executioners are taken. 

The Japanese possess a more nervous 
temperament than the other peoples of 
Eastern Asia, and in intellectual charac- 
teristics are more nearly akin to the Hin- 
and other 
To this 


fact are due the rapid spread of Buddhism 


doos than are the Chinese 


branches of the Mongolian race. 


(now the prevailing religion ‘in Japan) 
and the facility with which Christianity, 
under Xavier and his Jesuit followers, 


took root in the soil. These missionaries 








J 


made thousands of converts, among whom 
were some princes of the highest rank; 
and had they not used political intrigue as 
a means of proselyting, and, by conspiring 
to transfer the country to the rule of Por- 
tugal, brought down upon themselves a 
decree of perpetual banishment (1639), 
there is every reason to believe that Japan 
Pro- 


fessor Pumpelly gives an exceedingly in- 


would now be a Christian nation. 


teresting account of the “Religions of 
Japan ;”’ 
ceremonies of the Buddhist church; the 


the organization, discipline, and 


orders of monks and nuns, intercession of 
saints, veneration of relics; the use of the 
rosary in prayer, matins, and vespers; the 
sprinkling of holy water, burning of in- 
cense in censors, chants, etc.; all of which 


“bear the analogies to their 


strongest 
counterparts in Catholicism.” This strong 
resemblance extends also to theological 
dogmas, the idea of a supreme God, the 
birth of a 


miraculous incarnation and 


Saviour, and the doctrine of future re- 
wards and punishments; “the illustrations 
of hell-torment in Buddhist books might 
have served as models for Dante, so much 
do they resemble the monkish fancies of 
medizval Europe.” 

The “ Essay on Japanese Art,’ by John 


XIV. of 


the volume, is a clear and concise sketch, 


Lakarge, which forms Chapter 


rendered additionally interesting by sev- 
eral pages of fac-similes of Japanese wood- 
cuts and color-printing. ‘The principal 
features of Japanese art are a close study 
of nature in all its moods and phases, “a 
spirit of observation untamiliar to our more 
hurried civilization,’ and in addition to the 
gorgeous coloring which is the “heirloom 
East,” 
briety, a simplicity, a love of subdued har- 


of the a delicacy of tint, “a so- 
monies and imperceptible gradations, and 
what may be called an intellectual refine- 
ment, akin to something in the Western 
mind.” The specimens which are given 
from the sketch-book of Hoksai, one of 
their later artists, are full of sensitive feel- 
ing and fine humor; “exquisite studies, 
of whose directness and delicacy nothing 
too much can be said in praise.” 

Of Japanese mining operations we have 
and instructive description, 
blasting was 


a very fuil 


powder in 


The use of 
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unknown until introduced by Professor 


Pumpelly; but he was considerably sur- 
prised to find stamps worked by an over- 
shot wheel, and “ constructed on the same 
principle as those of Cornwall and Ger- 
many, though far inferior in point of effi- 
ciency.”” A schedule of the daily expenses 
of the Yurup lead mines will give a good 
idea of the value of labor in Japan: Ac 
countant clerk, 5 cents; head miner, 7 
cents; twenty-live miners at 5 cents each, 


1.25; eighteen coolies, at 4 cents each, 


~ 


72 cents; thirteen women, ore-dressers 


and washers, at 2 to 6 cents each, 45 


cents; daily consumption of iron, 12 


of steel, 4 cents; of mats and 


Total, $2.76. The em 


cents; 
ropes, © cents. 
pire is very rich in deposits of useful 


metals; but the absence of all pumping 
machinery in the mines has hitherto pre- 
vented them from being worked much be 
low the level of the adit. As s« On, there- 
level has been 


that 


fore, as the lowest water 
attained, the mine is abandoned; 
is to say, the abandonment takes place 
just as the veins of lead, copper, and the 
precious metals, usually begin to be most 
productive. 

Being in the employ of the government, 
our author and his companion were every- 
great honor. A 


courier always preceded them by two or 


where received with 
three days, bearing a requisition for horses, 
and notifying the inns at which they were 
to stop to receive no other guests. At the 
limits of each town they were met by the 
wardens or municipal authorities, who 
came on foot and fell on their knees with 
their foreheads touching the ground; and 
then, jumping up, led the way to the inn. 
On his second journey to Yesso, he passed 
through a settlement of Ainos, a remark- 
able race of men, probably descended 
from the aborigines of the country, and 
now steadily disappearing before the supe 
rior civilization of their conquerors, the 
Japanese. It is said that for more than a 
thousand years they carried on a vigorous 
defensive warfare against the invaders, 
and were not brought into complete sub- 
jection till the twelfth century; since that 
time they have been, practically, slaves. 
They. are of medium stature, compactly 


built, with broad face, low forehead, nose 
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short and slighly concave in profile, black 


eyes, and dark complexion; the smallest 
What dis- 


tinguishes them most from all other races 


children, however, are white. 


of Eastern Asia is their luxuriant growth 
of long, straight, glossy hair, heavy beards, 
and moustaches of such size as to hang 
over their mouths like a curtain, which 
has to be lifted in eating. The women 


are short, tattoo their chins, and wear 


large ear-rings. Before their huts, Pro- 
fessor P. often observed the skulls of bears 
on long poles. “This custom,” he says, 
“is connected with their superstitions, and 
reminded me of a similar practice de- 
scribed somewhere as 


occurring among 


a tribe of Indians in British America.” 
Where to place this people ethnologically, 
It is 


supposed that they represent a portion of 


it is by no means easy to decide. 


the great ante-Mongolian population that 
once inhabited Eastern Continental Asia, 
remnants of which may be found in some 
islands of the Indian Archipelago, the 
mountain fastnesses of China and Thibet, 
and in the frozen regions of Northeastern 
Siberia. 

Owing to the ascendancy which the 
anti-liberal party was now gaining in 
Japan, the Yeddo government found itself 
forced to terminate its engagement with 
our author, in order to escape the accusa- 
tion of “throwing the resources of the 
This hap- 


pened in February, 1863, to the great re- 


country open to foreign spies.” 


gret of the young native officers, who had 
become deeply interested in the study of 
foreign sciences. Toward the end of 
March, Professor Pumpelly bade farewell 
to the “land of the rising sun” ( 77 pun 
guo) “with feelings akin to homesick- 
ness,” and embarked on a sailing vessel 


for China, and in due time landed at 
Shanghai. 

For the incidents of his residence in 
the Celestial Empire, his journey across 
the table-land of Central Asia and through 
the frozen and inhospitable region of Si 
beria, we must refer the reader to the vol 
ume itself. But we wish to call special 
attention to the chapter which treats of the 
Chinese as emigrants and colonists—a sub- 


ject that has for us no longer a merely 


theoretical interest, but, on account of the 
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rapidly increasing influx of Chinamen into 
California and Nevada, and the facility 
with which, since the completion of the 
Pacific Railroad, they may be disseminated 
through all parts of the country, has be- 
come a pre-eminently practical question, 
and is destined soon to develop, under the 
manipulation of demagogues, into one of 
the most bitterly fought political issues of 
the day. The Chinese possess patience, 


skill, intelligence, persistency, ability to 





thrive in the most extreme climates—all 
the qualities, in fact, that constitute suc 
cessful colonists. They, too, of all races 
except the African, have shown themselves 
able to maintain vigorous moral and phy 
sical vitality in the unwholesome and enei 
vating climates of many of our Southern 
States. Under the tropical skies of Java, 
or on the confines of Tartary and Siberia 
where the mercury falls every winter to 
sixty degrees below zero, they seem to 
energy and 


preserve equally well the 


hardihood native to the race. So far as 
their political influence is concerned, we 
have nothing to fear, but everything to 
The 
China, says our author, is really one type 


of democracy, as that of Japan is of des 


hope, from them. government of 


potism. Although all the principal offices 
are filled by the Emperor, it is by a system 
of competitive examinations which assure 
preferment to the most competent pet 
appointment that 


sons—a method of 


might very advantageously be introduced 
into our own civil service. The inculca 


f individual 


tion, also, of the principle « 
responsibility for the common weal, and 
the habit which the Chinese have of brinz 


ing crimes against the public good to the 


doors of public men, would do us no 


harm. It is a curious fact that, in Confi 


cius, so far as we know, is to be found the 
“ th< 


first statement of the maxim that 


voice of the people is the voice of God; 


} 
} 


or, as he expresses it, “It is in the wis 


of the people that the intentions of heaven 


are manifest.” In view of these peculia: 
ities and possibilities of the Chinaman, it 
behooves us not to oppress him by unfair 
legislation, but to welcome him as an ele- 
ment that will both contribute to our ma 
terial prosperity and easily harmonize with 


the spirit of our political institutions, 
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THe IniaAp oF Homer. Translated into 
English Blank Verse, by William Cul- 
len Bryant. Vol. I. Boston: Fields, 
Osgood & Co, 1870. 


It is too common to underrate the ser- 
vices of the translator. The arts of paint- 
ing and sculpture appeal directly. to the 
sense and culture of all who have eyes 
and appreciation for the beautiful, no mat- 
ter what the age, the country, or the lan- 
guage may be. He who attempts to copy 
a picture or a statue has an ungrateful 
task, and can scarcely rise above the level 
of the copyist, however faithful his work; 
but he who reproduces a great poem of 
the past in a new language, and for his 
generation and posterity, devotes himself 
to a labor of love, that, successful, ought 
to win him the applause that would attend 
a new creation of beautiful and sym- 
metrical proportions. Reproduction, in 
this case, is very different from imitation 
or modelling, for it partakes of all the 
original powers but one; and even this— 
invention — is supplied by learning. Next 
to Goethe, the German people owe their 
fidelity to Schlegel, the translator of 
Shakespeare. The first gave them their 
great national poetry; the second opened 
up to them the resources, the humanity, 
the power, the pathos, and even the humor, 
of an immortal and universal bard. A 
mere literal version of Shakespeare’s text 
in German would not have entitled Schle- 
gel to such a position; but so thorough an 
identification with the greatest poet of mod- 
ern times as to have nationalized him to 
a strange people, was a victory in art. 

If, then, Mr. Bryant has succeeded in 
doing so much for the readers of English 
in regard to the father of all poets, he can 
well afford to rest his claims for fame 
upon this, his latest production, and the 
most earnest work of his life. If he has 
given us Homer in English —a possibility 
which has been mourned as impossible — 
he has accomplished a work which we 
Americans cannot be too eager to acknowl- 
edge. However this may be, in an abso- 
lute sense —and there will be a difference 
of opinion about it so long as men differ 
in their comparative knowledge of Greek 


and English—we are not premature in con- 
cluding that Mr. Bryant has approached 


the realization of this poetic dream more 
nearly than any of his predecessors, and 
this alone will justify a hearty expression 
of self-gratulation. But a thorough ex- 
amination of his work —or rather a per- 
sonal absorption in the varying beauties 
and grandeur of Homer as revealed by 
him — shows that comparison is scarcely 
necessary, as it will satisfy of itself. That 
the former is naturally instituted, is be- 
cause it is challenged by the attention that 
great poets and scholars of our language 
have given the work—Chapman, New 
man, Cowper, Hobbs, Pope, Lord Derby, 
and many others, having been ambitious 
as translators of Homer. 

We can scarcely enter here into the de- 
tails that a comprehensive review of Mr. 
Bryant’s work demands. It strikes us, 
however, that he has seized upon the most 
salient points of his author, with an un- 
derstanding, an appreciation, and a sym- 
pathy, which none other has developed, 
and which attest at once Mr. Bryant’s 
poetic greatness and scholarly attainments, 
each being about equally requisite to his 
achievement. Homer supplied all the in- 
vention; but it was necessary for Mr. 
Bryant to identify himself with this inven- 
tion. Homer furnished that wonderful 
poetic expression which won from Aris- 
totle the praise that “he was the only 
poet who had found out living words ;”’ 
but Mr. Bryant had a task in finding an 
English synonym for this expression that 
would have been spared him in an original 
work. Homer, in making the grandest 
and most enduring poem in the world out 
of a mere episode in the Trojan war, and 
in traversing such scenes and picturing 
such characters within the time of fifty 
days, developed that rapidity and power 
of movement which can only be likened 
to the army he describes—a fire sweeping 
the whole earth before it; Mr. Bryant has 
been forced to catch this spirit without the 
hurried inspiration of an original theme. 
And our translator has, it seems to us, 
done all this with a faithfulness that has 
sought. no adventitious aids of ingenious 
versification er personal prominence. 

The great distinctive characteristic of 
Mr. Bryant's version of the //ad is his 
constant reflection of Homer,—of his 
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nobility and simplicity and rapidity, and of 
his ever-varying moods, that led him now 
into straightforward but dignified narra 
The 


secret of this quality in the translator is to 


tive, and again into spirited action. 


be found only in the same power of the 


original: poetic genius. Mr. Bryant was 





largely aided in developing it so fully, 
under the constraint of following the text 
of another, by his adoption of a form of 
verse not only especially suited to the noble 
yet impassioned movement of great events, 
but familiar to himself as that in which he 
had already won his greatest triumphs. 
Aside from this personal preference, we 
think that blank 
pentameter—was chosen with excellent 


verse 





the unrhymed 


judgment, as the only recognized form of 
English verse in which Homer could be 
introduced to English readers in style and 
in spirit. It has notably the directness of 
speech for which Homer is famed; it re- 
lieves the translator of the nec essity of 
contraction or expansion which an attempt 
at conquering the awkwardness of the 
English hexameter would have involved, 
and of the dangers of mannerisms and in- 
that he 





separable peculiarities of sty 
could have scarcely escaped in the old 
ballad, or other pronounced and somewhat 
In preserving the per- 


idiomatic form. r 
sonality of Homer so strongly, and in 
withholding his own, Mr. Bryant has pre- 
sented a wonderful combination of literal- 
ness as to text and comprehension of spirit. 
He does himself an injustice, we think, in 
intimating in his preface that he has been 
indebted to other translators; his work 
shows too plainly that it could only be 
the outgrowth of his perfect familiarity 
with his author, and the bulk of his obli- 
gation to others must be in that they had 
shown him what to avoid. 

To give extracts from this translation, 
and to compare it to others, would require 
space which the limits of our magazine 
deny us; and yet even this review would 
be incomplete without something of the 
kind. 


stration, that Pope has heretofore been the 


We may accept, without demon- 


most popular of Homer’s English transla- 


tors—though his conviction that there 
could be no English poetry without rhyme 


at once debarred him from the position of 
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the most successful. A single comparison 
will serve to illustrate both Mr. Bryant's 
style and the vast improvement that he 
has made upon the accepted version. We 
select the invocation to the gods at the 
treaty for the duel between Menelaus and 
hough Mr. 


Bryant’s work could be illustrated better 


Paris, in the third book. 


by many another passage, this is one of 
the most earnest in the //iad. Ulysses 
speaks, and, in Pope’s version, as follows: 


** Oh, first and greatest power! whom all obey, 
Who high on Ida’s holy mountain sway, 
Eternal Jove! and you, bright orb that roll 
From East to West, and view from pole to pole ! 


hou mother Earth! and all ye living floods 


Infernal Furies! and Tartarian gods, 

Who rule the dead, and horrid woes prepare 
For perjured kings, and all who falsely swear! 
Hear and be witness. If, by Paris slain, 
Great Menelaus press the fatal plain, 
The dame and treasures let the Trojan keep, 
And Greece returning plough the watery deep 
If by my brother’s lance the Trojan bleed, 

Be his the wealth and beauteous dame decreed ; 
Th’ appointed fine let Ilion justly pay, 

And age 


Thus, if the Phrygians shall refuse to yield, 


to age record the signal day 


Arms must revenge and Mars decide the field.’’ 


But Mr. Bryant makes Homer’s king 
speak : 

**O Father Jupite r, who rulest all 
From Ida, mightiest, most august! and thou, 
O all-beholding and all-hearing Sun! 
Ye Rivers, and thou Earth, and ye who dwell 
Beneath the Earth and punish after death 
Those who have sworn false oaths, bear witness 

ye, 

And keep unbroken this day’s promises. 
If Alexander in the combat slay 
My brother Menelaus, he shall keep 
Helen and all her wealth, while we return 
Homeward in our good ships. If, otherwise, 
The bright-haired Menelaus take the life 
Of Alexander, Helen and her wealth 
Shall be restored, and they of Troy shall pay 
Such fine as may be meet, and may be long 


Remembered in the ages yet to come 


And then if, after Alexander's fall, 
Priam and Priam’s sons refuse the fine, 
I shall make war for it, and keep my place 


By Troy until I gain the end I seek.” 

We think it would be entirely gratuitous 
to aid the reader in deciding which ver- 
sion is the Homeric one. We can only 


add that Mr. 


hampered by any heavy notes, and pre- 


Bryant’s translation, un 
sented in becoming shape by his pub 
lishers, is one of the pleasantest as well 
as one of the greatest literary events of 
the age. 
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THE ANDES AND THE AMAZON: or, Across 
the Continent of South America. By 
James Orton, A.M., Professor of Nat- 
ural History in Vassar College. With 
a new Map of Equatorial America, and 
numerous I[]]ustrations. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. (S.C. Griggs & Co., 
and ‘The Western News Company, Chi- 
cago. ) 

This neatly printed and well illustrated 
volume is one of the results of the scien- 
tific expedition made under the auspices 
of the Smithsonian Institution to the equa- 
torial Andes and the river Amazon. ‘The 
author has a keen eye for observation, and 
the facts which he reports will be found 
interesting to readers of every class, but 
especially to the merchant and the man 
of science. The vast region through 
which Professor Orton travelled, after 
having been guarded for many centuries 
by the jealousy of Spain and Portugal, 
has at length been thrown open to the 
commerce of the world; and it is probable 
that not many years will elapse before the 
mighty river which drains it will be 
whitened by the sails of every civilized 
nation. After all that has been written 
of the Valley of the Amazon, few persons 
have an adequate idea of its vast dimen- 
sions, in which Professor Orton tells us that 
the United States could be pac ked without 
touching its boundaries ;—or of the river, 
“the Mediterranean of the New World,” 
which drains a million square miles more 
than the Mississippi; whose tributaries, 
some of them twenty miles wide, are so 
numerous that “they appear on the map 
like a thousand ribbons streaming from a 
mainmast;’? some of whose obscure afflu- 
ents, unknown to geography, are as large 
as the Hudson; and which has an island 
in its mouth twice the size of, Massachu- 


setts. 
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—To THE ANTIPODES FOR $10.25!— 

Shakespeare must have the credit, we 

suppose, of inventing the Atlantic cable, 

since he it was who put it into the head 

—or at least the mouth—of prankish 

Puck to “put a girdle round about the 

P earth in forty minutes;’? but Shakespeare 
never thought of making, through Puck 

or any other of his numerous spokesmen, 

such an astonishing proposition as that 

contained in the head of this paragraph: 

“To the Antipodes for $10.25.” Yet 

such a thing is among the wonderful pos- 

sibilities of to-day. The city of Chitta- 

gong is situated in latitude 92 degrees 

east longitude, and the city of Chicago in 

nearly as many degrees west longitude; 

making the two cities about 180 degrees, 

or one-half the earth’s circumference, dis- 

tant from each other. The announcement 

appeared in the daily journals a few days 

ago that the Indo-European Telegraph 

had been completed to Chittagong, and 

that messages would be carried from any 

American city to the extreme terminus — 

to “farthest Ind,” as it were — for $10.25. 

Now, indeed, this is a luxury worth taking, 

not only for its cheapness but for the ex- 

. treme celerity of the transmission. In 
our school-boy days, electricity was in the 

habit of travelling 288,000 miles per hour 

on copper wire. How much faster it may 

have become in these fast times we can- 

not say; but supposing the subtle agent to 

keep the same gait as of yore, the time 

properly occupied in reaching our antip 

odes with a message would be only one 
twenty-fourth part of a second—a period 

quite at the disposal of even the busiest 

Yankee. By all means, Sir, take a trip by 

lightning to Chittagong! You may not 

stand in present need of any elephants 

(the principal crop of that country), but 
it will at least be pleasant once in a life- 
time to hear direct by telegraph “from 
India’s coral strand.”’ Such an achieve 
ment would enable one to hold up his 








head before those travelled snobs who are 
forever inquiring, “ You’ve been in Paris, 
of course?” One can then disdainfully 
reply, “No; but I’ve telegraphed to 
India considerably.” If the tariff to 
Chittagong be deemed too high, or if one 
has n’t quite so much time as one twenty 

fourth of a second to spare, a message 
will be sent some two dollars cheaper, 
and also somewhat quicker, to Kurrachee. 
Some people like Kurrachee quite as well 
as a telegraphic point, and of course its 
greater cheapness will recommend it. At 
any rate, the prospect of intercourse by 
wire with East India is cheering. The 
only serious drawback is that a race-course 
or a Rochefort may be discovered some- 
where among the Bengalese Mountains, and 
a Reuter be despatched to send daily items 
about it (or him), as in the case of the 
Atlantic cable. 


— OnE of the most elegant and polished 
writers of America, with whose produc- 
ions probably few of our readers are fa- 
miliar, and whose name even is unknown 
to hundreds of educated men of this gen- 
eration, was Joseph Dennie, of Philadel- 
phia. He was editor of ** The Portfolio,” 
one of the earliest magazines published in 
this country; and was called the Addison 
of America. Those who are familiar 
with his writings, and who remember 
his charming essays on °“ Night” and 
“Spring,” will readily admit his claim to 
that title; and some will perhaps agree 
with us that, while he rivalled the author 
of “Sir Roger De Coverley” in sportive- 
ness and grace, he even surpassed him in 
force and purity of style. The following 
story of his introduction to Dr. Dwight, 
the great American theologian— which 
we have not seen in print, at least for 
thirty years—will perhaps amuse our 


readers: 
It chanced that Dr. Dwight, at a time 
when his fame was at its height, was 
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travelling in New Jersey, and stopped at a 
large hotel in one of its populous towns 


ht. Ata late hour of the same 


for the nig 
night, arrived also at the inn Mr. Dennie, 
who had the misfortune to learn from the 
landlord that his beds were all filled with 
two lodgers each, except one, which was 
occupied by the giant of theology, the 
celebrated Dr. Dwight. “Please show 
nie to his apartment,” exclaimed Dennie; 
“though I am a stranger to the Reverend 
Doctor, perhaps I can bargain with him for 
lodgings.” The landlord, with some hes 
itation and objections, waited on Mr. D. 
to the Doctor’s room, and there left him 
to introduce himself. The Doctor, though 
vers, and 


in his night-gown, cap, and slip} 
t 


just ready to resign himself to the arms 
of Somnus, courteously begged the strange 
intruder to be seated. Struck with the in- 
tellectual physiognomy of his companion, 
he relaxed his usual severity of aspect 
and began a literary chat. The charac- 
ters of Washington, Franklin, Ritten- 
house, and scores of other distinguished 
Americans, were freely and_ brilliantly 
discussed, and each of the newly-made 
acquaintances was delighted with the 
other; when Dr. Dwight came to the 
name of Dennie. “ Dennie, the editor 
of * The Portfolio,’ ” declared the Doctor, in 
a rhapsody, “is the Addison of the United 
States—the father of American de//es- 
lettres. But,’’ continued he, “is it not 
astonishing that a man of such genius, 
fancy, and feeling, should abandon him- 
self to the inebriating bowl and to bac 
chanalian revels?” “Sir,” interrupted 
Dennie, “ you are mistaken. I have been 
intimately acquainted with Mr. Dennie 
for years, and I never knew him to be in- 
toxicated.” “Sir,’”’ protested the Doctor, 
“you err. I have my information from a 
particular friend; I am confident that I 
am right and that you are wrong.”” Den- 
nie now ingeniously turned the conversa- 
tion to the clergy, observing that Aber- 
crombie and Mason were among our most 
distinguished divines. ‘ Nevertheless,” 
he continued, “in spite of their abilities, I 
must say that I consider Dr. Timothy 
Dwight, President of Yale College, as the 


most learned theologian, the first logician, 


and the greatest poet, that America has 
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yet produced. But, Sir, I am sorry to 
add that there are traits in his character 
not only amazing in so great and wise a 
man, but absolutely repulsive. He is the 
greatest dfgot and dogmatist of the age.” 
“Sir,” cried Doctor Dwight, “allow me to 
say that you are grossly mistaken; I am 
intimately acquainted with Dr. Dwight, and 
I know most positively to the contrary.” 
“Sir,” repeated Dennie, “you are mis- 
taken; I have the facts from one who 
knows him thoroughly, and who, I am 
confident, would not tell me an untruth.” 
“No more slander!”’ cried the Doctor, 
jumping up from his chair, and gesticu- 
lating with great earnestness; “/ am Mr. 
Dwight, of whom you speak!” “And 
/,” cried the other, with equal earnest- 
ness, “am Mr. Dennie, of whom you 
spoke!" The astonishment of the divine 
may be more easily conceived than told. 
The result was, they shook hands and 
laughed most heartily, and from that mo- 


ment became fast friends. 


—WE have just been reading for the 
dozenth time the “Essays of Elia,’’ and 
never before have we so keenly appre- 
ciated their delicate wit as on this last 
perusal. Reader, are you an admirer of 
“ Carlagnulus,”’ or do you lack the slight 
twist in the brains which is essential to 
the full enjoyment of that charming archi 
tect of periods? What an essayist is he! 
What a creator of rich conceits—how 
shrewd in observation—how discrimi 
native of the burlesque—how quaint yet 
how melodious in diction? How his 
jests “scald like tears’’—how he probes 
a question with a pun, or settles it by a 
play upon words! What a keen, laugh- 
ing, hare-brained vein of sense and home- 
felt truth in all he says! Whether you 
read his essays or his letters, it seems as 
if “the rogue had given you potions to 
make you love him.”’ What can be more 
exquisite than his description of his fel- 
low-clerks at the South-Sea House — of 
Tipp, for instance, all whose life was 
formal, “whose actions seemed ruled with 
f inimitable, solemn 


a ruler,’’—and 
Hepworth, “from whose gravity Newton 
might have deduced the law of gravita- 
tion. How profoundly would he nib a 














pen—with what deliberation would he 


wet a wafer!” Speaking of a friend, he 
says, in his quaint, paradoxical way, that 
“he was sadly deficient in some of the 


virtuous vices Of one Wharry, how 


vivid the portraiture he gives in the few 
words —* His features were spiteful. I 
have heard he would pinch his cat’s ears 
offended 


extremely when anything had 


him.” What can be more ludicrous than 
his sketch of the Quaker whom he had 
heard lament that he had been a wit in 
his youth—*“ yet the fellow had such a 
rueful physiognomy that I should be as 
scandalized at a denmot issuing from his 
oracle-looking mouth, as to see Cato go 


down a country-dance.” 


Ir has been said that all true humor 
rests upon melancholy; and there is truth 
in the remark. All the higher class of 
writers who have indulged in the quips 
and sports of the pen—the wild riot of 
wit and the exaggerations of fun— have 
made humor the safety-valve of a sad, 
The 


pages we roar the loudest are often men 


earnest heart. authors over whose 
whose jests convey truths plucked from 


the bitterest personal experience, and 


whose very laughter tells of 


the “secret 
wounds which bleed beneath their cloaks.”’ 
“Humor,” says a writer, “is not levity — 
is not insane laughter. It does not result 
from a fortuitous juxtaposition of words or 
ideas, but from a deep sense of the con- 
subtle harmony 


trasts of life and the 


which may unite the jarring discords. 
Thus is pathos inseparable from humor. 
There are tears in its smiles; in its laugh- 


ter there are convulsive sobs.” 


— Every person who has boarded at 
a city hotel or boarding-house has noticed 
the “grab game” system of operations 
which often prevails at these places during 
meal-time. At every such place there are 
persons with piggish manners and vora- 
cious appetites, who seek to swoop into 
their own plates “the lion’s share” of any 
delicacies which may be placed on the 
table, compelling others to “look after 
self-defence. Some 


Number One” in 


years one of our city hotels was 


ago, 
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favored with a boarder of this sort, who 


had a frightfully ravenous appetite—to 
which Justice Greedy’s in the play “ was 
n't a circumstance.”” He was a tall, lan- 


tern-jawed chap, with an exceedingly 
hungry look, and had the dilating powers 
Only Ichabod Crane, 


of an anaconda. 


or huge-mouthed Gargantua, with his 
enormous appetite for “plenty of links, 
and chitterlings, and puddings in their 
season,”’ could be his parallel; and what 
re ndered him a sull more formidable com 
petitor at the dinner-table was a pair of 
long arms, which enabled him to swoop 
“ creature-comforts,”” far and 


bolted 
them with a rapidity which would have 


in all the 
near, about his plate, while he 


thrown Graham into hysterics. Among 
the things of which he was exceedingly 
fond were strawberries in their season, 


which he generally contrived to crowd 
so fast into his “abdominal pantry” that 
could secure 


few of his fellow-boarders 


any portion of the luxury. One day a 
plan was laid by the latter, with the as- 
sistance of the servants, to mortify him, 
if possible, and shame him out of his 
gluttony. 

After he had cleared the dish, as usual, 
of its contents, and had called to the serv- 
vant, “ Here, John, bring me a few more 
three wait- 


of the strawberries!”’ two or 


ers came in, bearing a huge platter loaded 
with his favorite luxury, and, clearing a 
wide space among the dishes, deposited it 
before him. Our hero’s eyes sparkled 
with a perfect ecstacy of delight at the 
him; he coughed and 


prospect before 


cleared his throat, drew his chair nearer 
to the table, rolled up the cuffs of his 
coat-sleeves, and then proceeded coolly 
and deliberately, but with amazing celer- 
ity, to relieve the platter of its contents, 
In an incredibly brief time the entire 
heap of strawberries had disappeared 
having been transferred with magical dex- 
terity to our hero’s stomach; and, turn- 
ing to “John,”’ who was transfixed with 
astonishment, he said : — 

“John, couldn't you contrive to scare 
up another dish of those strawberries, some 
how? And mind, bring mea good lot of 
them—for I should like to gel MY SHARE of 


them once!” 
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— Why is it that parliamentary speeches, 
both in this country and England, are now 
adorned (or disfigured, as the reader 
pleases,) with so few quotations from the 
classics? Is it because the age is less pe- 
dantic than formerly ? or because the legis- 
lators of this country have less knowledge 
of the Greek and Roman authors, and less 
taste for them, than the legislators of the 
eighteenth century? Certain it is that 
the apt and telling quotations for which 
Horace and \ irgil used to be racked, are 
heard no more in our political assemblies. 
A great speech unadorned by a few Latin 
verses was a rarity in the days of Pitt; 
and the English poets, too, of which Mr. 
Bright has now a monopoly, were neve 
long neglected. Burke quot l Hlorace, 
Lucan, and Juvenal; gems from Virgil 
sparkle in almost all of his speeches; and 
to brilliants borrowed from Milton some 
of his finest passages owe half of their 
effect. Fox, though a fine classic, quoted 
rarely, and then from Virgil; but some of 
Pitt’s most happy effects were produced 
by apt quotation. His aliusion to the de 
parture of fortune, Laudo manentem, etc.; 
his reply to Conway on the East India 
| 


bill, in which he appropriated Scipio's 


answer, *.S/ alli alia re, modestia cert? et 


temperando linsuam adolescens senem wvt- 


cero,;”’ his application of the early morn- 


il 





y light breaking in through the windows 
of the house while he was prophesying a 
better day for Africa — 


‘ Nos ubi primus equis Oriens afflavit anhelis 


Illic sera rubens accendit lumina vesper — 


were some of the things that made his fame. 
In the courts of justice also, both of Eng 
land and our own country, striking effects 
used to be produced by felicitous bits from 
Virgil, Martial, and Horace. What could 
be happier than the reply of Law (after- 
wards Lord Ellenborough), to an angry 
explosion of Erskine, to whom Chief Jus- 
tice Kenyon, before whom they were 
pleading, was unduly partial? Fixing his 
eye first on Erskine, and then on Kenyon, 
Law replied in the words of the pros- 
trate Turnus to AEneas: 
** Non me tua fervida terrent 

Dicta, ferox! Dii me terrent, et Jupiter hostis.”’ 


Now, with the exception of Gladstone, 


who introduces a new bit of Virgil into 
each fresh budget speech, no English orator 
adorns his speeches with jewels from the 
ancient classics. The late Lord Palmer 
ston startled the public some years ago 
with a morceau from Seneca; but the prac- 
tice of quotation has nearly passed away. 
The truth is, that in these utilitarian times 
the public feel little interest in speeches 
made for rhetorical display; and _parlia- 
mentary orators, knowing this fact, try to 
speak tersely and to the point, avoiding 
all that is merely ornamental. 


— SHADRACH BOND was among the ear 
liest immigrants to Illinois, and he settled in 
the “American Bottom.” As the settle- 
ment increased, Judge Bond, who was a 
good pious man, felt the necessity of giv- 
ing to the people religious instruction; and 
for this purpose he would gather together 
the people on the Lord’s day, read a ser- 
mon, and either lead in prayer or call 
upon some seriously-inclined person to 
perform that duty. 

The Rev. I. M. Peck, in his “ Remi 
niscences of the Early Preachers,” relates 
this incident: While Judge Bond was 
thus officiating among his neighbors on 
the Lord’s day, a stranger, tall and portly, 
and of grave aspect, entered the assembly. 
Besides, his dress was not that of a deer- 
skin hunting-shirt, moccasins, etc., which 
was the prevailing costume in that region, 
but of woven cloth, which betrayed a civ 
ilized origin. Judge Bond, surmising that 
he might be a “praying man,” invited 
him to address the Throne of Grace. The 
stranger, kneeling, poured forth a suppli 
cation fervid and impressive; and as he 
waxed warmer and warmer, Peter Smith, 
or “ Dutch Pete,”’ as he was nick-named,— 
a very devout Methodist, who ordinarily 
could recognize no merit except in a 
preacher of his own persuasion, — began to 
twist and squirm and groan; and at length, 
when the stranger, in his fervid zeal, took 
hold, as it were, of the “horns of the 
altar,’ Pete could restrain himself no 
longer, but shouted: “Amen, at a wen- 
ture!” 

The stranger proved to be the Rev. Jo- 
siah Dodge, of Kentucky, the father of 


Henry S. Dodge, long a United States 























from Wisconsin, and grandfather 


of A. C. Dodge, for many years a United 


States Senator from Iowa. 


— VANITY betrays itself in many ways, 


some of the most infallible symptoms 


of it are the following: 
lo offer a barber a $50 greenback in 
payment for a shave. 
lo ask a girl to marry you the first time 
she has seen you. 
lo tell people how intellectual all your 
father’s children were. 
by the wire- 


On hearing it observed 


your political party that a 


candidate must be nominated 


for the next election, immediately to offer 
yourse If. 

lo hire a thousand dollars at two per 
cent. a month, and keep it on deposit at a 
bank till pay-day. 

lo say as Pope Urban once did, “Oh! 
what a prodigy of sense is that man! He 
thinks always just as I do.” 

‘To cram your book-case with the works 
Hegel, Aristotle, Sir William 
Hamilton, and other deep thinkers, and 
Cobb’s 


of Kant, 
read only masterpieces and the 
poetry of Martin Farquhar Tupper. 

lo be elected corporal of a military 
company, and immediately go to studying 
Jomini and Vauban, or become eloquent 
upon the horrors of war. 

To go to a first-rate hotel, and demand 
champagne be 


in stentorian tones if the 


of the first quality—and in a low voice 


order a glass of ale. 


A CORRESPONDENT writes us that his 
wife and daughter are afflicted with what 
they call “a perfect passion” for amateur 
‘ their estimation, learned 
botanists are the greatest of all philoso- 


phers 


admiration for “professional gardeners ;” 


rardening. In 


They have a profound respect and 
of gardening 


Tak- 


ing a stroll in our Chicago Union Park 


and the “English system” 


excites their unbounded enthusiasm. 


one fine day last summer, they saw, work 


ing among the flower-beds of that pros- 





pective Eden, a burly whiskered gentle 
*“ There,” exclaimed Madam, “I’ll 
warrant that man is an English gardener 


—one of the regular professional ones! 
£ ] 
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“Let us speak to 


lie looks just like it! 


him, Mamma, and find out,” said the 


Approaching the man 


young darling. 
and accosting him very politely and defer 
entially, the lady said: “Sir, excuse the 
boldness of my inquiry;—but are you 


not an English gardener, educated to the 





business ? “ Nix verstay!” replied the 


“English gardener,” with energy; “ /c 
bin cin Deutschlinder !”” 
The enthusiastic innocents departed in 


a state of disgust not easy to describe. 


— ANDREW Lawson, a lawyer of much 


practice in the Ked River country of 
Louisiana, was a man of great memory 
and practical business sagacity. He was 


the adviser of the planters far and near. 
A friend of ours once called upon him in 
company with a relative, to get at some 
papers belonging to a deceased father. 
Some one said, “ Andy, why don’t you 
ke ep your papers in order ?— get pigeon 
holes and file 
“Ah!” 


rigible, “no new-fangled pigeon-holes for 


away everything alpha 


betically ?” said the old incor 
me! My papers would get all tangled 
up in them, and I never cou/d find ’em; 
but I keep all my papers in a barrel thar, 
and I know just whereabouts in the barrel 
they are.” And, sure enough, in a few 
moments he went at his barrel with both 
arms, delving into the rubbish, and soon 


emerged with the very papers desired, 


— READER, did you ever have any deal 
ings with a professional horse - jockey? 
Did you ever know one to be outwitted — 
you key? We 


who flat- 


except by another have 


known many a shrewd man 
tered himself that his eye tecth were elab 
orately cut, to be “taken in and done 


Men of 


may be recognized by some peculiarity 


for’? by them. other callings 
but there is none to betray the dealer in 
spavined and wall-eyed horses. There 
are dealers who look like cle rgvmen, be 
ing dressed always in black, with the ad- 
dition, perhaps, of a weed on the hat; 
and the illusion is heightened by the fact 
that they are always mourning over hu- 
man depravity, especially lying and dis 
honesty. Of the lapse of time the veteran 


dealer is as oblivious as a young lady who 












turned her second corner. His fif 





teen-year-olders are affectionately termed 
colts, and their only fault is that they 
are so mettlesome. Spring-halt is only 


“steadiness of gait,” spavin is “a tempo- 


rary stiffness of the joints,” and a disposi- 


tion to kick and bite is only the animal's 
playfulness —“ playful as a kitten, sir; 


that’s all. A balky horse “stands like 
a rock’’—or as a jockey we know was 
wont to say, “You will find him “4% 

every time;”’ a runaway who has smashed 
a dozen carriages is “a horse of spirit— 
none of your slow crabs.”’ It is said that 
one of these veracious gentlemen, having 
occasion to sell a horse that had killed his 
former owner, coolly advertised that he 
was “to be sold in consequence of his 
owner going abroad with no intention of 


returning |” 


— A DOWN-EAST editor tells a story of a 
minister in Maine, who was noted for the 
length and wearisomeness of his sermons. 
One day when he had finished histwelfthly, 
and got into the fees, exhausting the pa- 
tience of his hearers, he paused for a mo- 
ment at a resting place in his discourse, 
and looking about over his audience, 
asked —“ And what shall I say more?” 
A voice from the congregation, more sug- 
gestive than reverent, imploringly re- 
sponded: “ Say Amen!” 

This brings to our recollection an inci- 
dent that occurred some years ago at a 
Women’s Rights meeting in one of our 
Northern cities. A masculine -looking 
woman mounted the platform, and began 
her exordium with the puzzling question, 
“Why was I born?” A few moments’ 
pause followed this interrogation, so sug- 
gestive of thought, when a voice from the 


gallery loudly responded: “7 guv it up!” 


—IT is lamentable to see the dire de- 
‘ mips s 
vices to which the paragraphers of some 
of our newspapers are driven nowadays in 
the manufacturing of their “jokes” (the 
word is wildly used, but we have no syn- 
onym at hand), after the samples appended 


below. The composing of such must be 


very racking to the intellect. Indeed, 
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the collection was found in the pocket of 
an unfortunate bohemian of the press who 
had been consigned to the State Insane 
Asylum for treatment It will be per 
ceived that he had proceeded only half 
through the letter A in pursuit of material 
for his pun-jobs, and evidently had _in- 
tended, in about fifty more such efforts, to 
go through the whole alphabet in cold 
jlood. We apologize and quote, aiding 
the reader by the free use of italics wher- 


ever necessary i— 


** When is a hat like an actress? When it has 
A-band-on 

*Spasmodic love — A nervous affection 

** A sporting felo de se A-betting suicide 

** A transmitted tool —an Axe-sent (accent 

* Date Iccommo-date Phere is a very funny 
joke lying ferdu in this word. We regret not 


lit in season for its insertion in 


having discovere 
this place 
** A maritime nobleman — Ac-Count of sales 
** An Ace which rarely wins — Grim-ace 
“What ailment may we look for on an oak? 
A-corn 
“9 
of complaint? 


ow many Achers constitute suitable grounds 


** Good men for statesmen — Acu-men 


“The right age for accumulating — Ad-: 





** An arithmetical serpent —an Adder 

**We summon a person of what race when we 
take leave of a friend? A-Jow 

“If he comes, what will be his obj 
Ad-monish 


** Adore —a door. {See note to Accommodate. | 


To 





“‘ If a full-grown life-insurance canvasser should 
call upon a lady for the purpose of fixing her an- 
nual premium upon an insurance policy, what 
sort of a criminal would he be? An Adult-to- 
rate-her. 

**A nought to be both carried and set down — 
an Aero-naut. 

‘““When isa ship not a ship? When she’s 
A-float 

“When is a vessel both before and behind? 
When she’s A-fore-and-after 

“What Ages should women avoid? Shrink- 
age, vassal-age, concubin-age, or any past-your- 
age if you be already thirty. 

“The gate into which everything goes —the 
Aggre-gate 

** Troublesome tubors — Agi-tators 

“When may a man properly lead others? 
When he’s got A-head 

** Aid and comfort — Lemon-ade 

** Ditto and discomfort — Cannon-ade 

**A sad Air — misfor-tune 

“What is the difference between a rubber 
cushion and a boozy American? One is Ait 
tight, and the other is whiskey-tight 

** When may a door be called crockery? When 
it’s A-jar 

“‘An undoubted wooden-head—an Alder-man.”’ 




















